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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cnnmitijenee 

Not many hours after the reassembIng of Parliament 

of rapidly d¢veloped. When 
we write on Thursday it would be unjustifiable to 
prophesy that there will be an early seneral Election, 
but the possibility is by no means absent On Wednesday 
night Mr, Asquith gave notice of his intention to 
move the rejection of the Russian Traty. His motion 
expresses a strong desire for closer trale relations with 
Russia, but condemns the Treaty onthe ground that 
so far from helping unemployment here it would “ divert 
resources ” which are urgently needed for development 
in Great Britain and the Empire geerally. Unionists 
for the most part will no doubt suport Mr. Asquith’s 
motion and the Treaty thus seems tc be doomed. The 
only question is whether the Govenment will choose 
to fall on that issue. For our part we believe that if 
the Cabinet does so it will be only as he result of strong 
pressure from the Left. 

* ** * 4 


conditions crisis 


Mr. Asquith’s motion will not come on, however, 
till October 28th, when the real Awumn Session begins. 
The Government will have an excting battle to fight 
much sooner than that. Next Wedmsday the Unionists 
will move a vote of censure on the Government in con- 
hexion with the Attorney-General’s hmentable handling 





of the recent Campbell prosecution. In principle the 
Liberals cannot possibly dissociate themselves from 
this condemnation. It is to be soted, however, that 
the vote of censure is directed against the Government 
as a whole. The Attorney-General’s legal opinions are, 
as such, independent opinions, and there may be room 
for disagreement in the Opposition when the share, 
if any, which the Government had in dropping the 
Campbell prosecution is disclosed. If the Government 
feel that they cannot in any case carry on much longer 
they may prefer to fall on a legal question rather than on 
the ambiguous Russian question. The future is full 
of uncertainty, but we must turn to the disagreeable 
certainties of the moment. 
* * * * 

The Government are celiberately taking a step which 
will make the unity of Ireland impossible. If we 
could forget that fact we should not have much fault to 
find with the spirit and marner in which the Prime Minister 
moved the second reading of the Irish Free State (Con- 
firmation of Agreement) Bill in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. The substance of his argument was that the 
men who made the Treaty meant it to work and that 
the Boundary Commission was necessary to make it 
work, He indignantly denied, however, that the Govern- 
ment were attempting to coerce Ulster. If there were 
any way out of the difficulty other than that which 
the Government had felt bound to choose, he would be 
delighted to hear of it. Mr. Macpherson later in the 
debate suggested one way out 
the duties of the Commission. Will the Prime 
Minister consider that ? Can he not even be delighted 
with it? ‘Even when the Bill is passed,” said the 
Prime Minister, ‘‘ the Government will still try to bring 
about a compromise by mutual agreement before the 
Bill is ratified by the Free State.” He trusted that party 
passion would be banned. 

* * * * 


an amendment defining 
not 


Mr. Baldwin pointed out that nobody wanted to upset 
the Treaty, but the Commission proposed by the Govern- 
ment in which Ulster would in a sense be represented, 
but not by a delegate of her own choosing, was not the 
Commission contemplated in the Treaty. In view of 
all the evidence that had been submitted there was no 
doubt whatever that a mere rectification of the boundary, 
and not a substantial alteration of it, had been intended. 
The “ debt of honour” of which Mr. MacDonald had 
spoken should be paid in the spirit and not in the letter. 
He would not oppose the second reading of the Bill 
moved in the Committce 
accepted, or if 


but amendments would be 
stage. If the 
it were ruled that amendments were out of order, the 
Unionists would accept no responsibility whatever for 
the Bill. The onus must rest on the Government alone. 
We have written on the whole subject in our first leading 


amendments were not 


article. 
* * * x 
When the debate was continued on Wednesday the 
most interesting’ contribution came from Mr. Lloyd 
George, who denied that any pledge guaranteeing the 
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Six Counties as an unchangeable area had ever been 
given to Ulster. This declaration, though received as of 
the first importance in some quarters, does not, of course, 
possess any signifieance. It has always been understood 
by everybody that there might be small changes of the 
boundary—changes as convenient to Ulster as to the 
South. Mr. Lloyd George therefore was verbally quite 
safe in saying that there was not any pledge of no change. 
He himself however—to look no further—gave several 
pledges that there should be no essential change without 
Ulster’s consent. Lord Carson has said in the Morning 
Post that he received a letter from Mr. Lloyd George, 
promising that if the Ulstermen accepted the Six Counties 
they should never be disturbed. In the debate Mr. 
Lloyd George challenged Lord Carson to produce the 
letter. He also stated that the Ulster representatives 
themselves suggested a Boundary Commission. We can 
well believe that they did, and in the circumstances that 
was most creditable to them. It showed that they did 
not at all want to include hostile fringes in their new 
eommunity. The second reading of the Bill was agreed to. 
* % * * 

In connexion with the Boundary controversy we must 
record the very important statement communicated by 
Lord Selborne to the papers ef Tuesday. Within a 
fortnight of his death Lord Long sent to Lord Selborne 
a memorandum expressing the hope that Lord Selborne 
would use it “at his diseretion.” Lord Long says 
that when he reluctantly took charge of the 1920 Bill 
in the House of Commons he could find no support for 
it in any quarter; the Liberals boycotted it and the 
Conservative Party was not interested. “ The Ulster 
people stood coldly aloof.” He then had conversations 
with Lord Carson and Sir James Craig, and he came 
to the conclusion that a plan could be arranged with 
the Ulster members on one condition and one alone, 
namely, that Ulster should receive a definite pledge 
from the Cabinet that if the Bill were accepted and 
Ulster tried to work it the Six Counties should belong 
to the Northern Government “for good and _ all.” 
There was to be “no interference with the Boundaries 
or anything else except such slight adjustments as might 
be necessary to get rid of projecting bits, &c.” Lord 
Long adds that he was authorized by the Cabinet to 
give this definite promise to Ulster and he accordingly 
gave it. 

* * “ * 

The discussions at Geneva on the draft project for an 
Arbitration, Security and Disarmament Protocol have 
been extremely obscure, at all events as reported in the 
Press. Last week we recorded the clearing up of the 
mystery about the use of the British Fleet. But that 
by no means disposed of other mysteries. The delegates 
of the League itself seem to have shared the misunder- 
standings of newspaper readers. What, for instance, 
was to be the true nature of the military obligations 
incurred by signatories of the Protocol? The Scandin- 
avian delegates understood that no nation would be 
pledged to compulsory military action against an “* aggres- 
sor,” but that all would be left free to decide whether they 
thought an economic boycott of the offending country 
sullicient. There is no doubt, of course, about the com- 
pulsory character of economic sanctions, either in the 
Protocol or in the Covenant. 

* * * * 

As opposed to the Seandinavian view, however, Dr, 
Benes argued that the obvious meaning of the draft 
Protocol was that if and when the League Council decided 
to take action against an aggressor all the signatories would 
be bound to join in military sanctions. This difference 
ef interpretation between the Scandinavians and Dr. 
Benes was not indeed a mystery. But on which side 














ee 
was the British delegation ranged ? That wes ateanie 
The Scandinavians gathered from what Mr. Senduee 
had originally said that he sided with them. But cS 
Wednesday, September 24th, Mr. Henderson Surprised 
them by declaring that he agreed with the interpretatioy 
of Dr. Benes. Now tie view of Dr. Benes is {oy al 
practical purposes the French view. We have as wt ne 
explanation of these waverings and cross purposes, 
* % * * 

For the last few daysattention has been almost Monopo- 
lized by the stand made by Japan on behalf of her peculiar 
proposal that any nation ought to have a right of appeal 
against the domestic legislation of any other nation, To 
bring domestic legislation under international discussion 
is not merely to stir up the hornets’ nest, but, as it wer 
to take the lid bodily off it. America’s entry into the 
League would be indefinitely postponed. Yet the motiye 
of the Japanese is intelligible enough. They want to 


'have some weapon agiinst the anti-Japanese laws jy 


America. If Japan had voted finally against the draft 
Protocol the whole scleme would have been wrecked, 
It was a relief therefore to learn that on Tuesday Japan 
consented toacompromse. The effect of the compromise 


| is that Japan will not be adjudged an “ aggressor ” if she 


becomes involved in a dspute declared by the other side 
to be a matter of “ donestic jurisdiction ” provided that 
Japan herself has laid hr case, or is ready to lay it, before 
the Council of the Legue for settlement. 

* * % * 

It is to be -hoped- tiat the intervention of the Council 
of the League will brng about a satisfactory settlement 
of affairs on the Ira frontier. The invasion of Iraq 
by Turkish regular troops was a barefaced proceeding 


| for which there is nd a shred of justification. It was 


not a case of tribesmen carrying out marauding raids. 
The invasion was asystematic business lasting a fortnight 
or three wecks andconducted by detachments of all arms. 
Moreover, it was nt designed merely for the occupation 
of the Hakkiari dstrict, which is provisionally neutral, 
but was carried ino that part of Iraq which is expressly 
assigned to the ontrol of Great Britain by Treaty. 
Fortunately, the @uncil of the League, on the earnest 
appeal of Great Br:ain, has promised to appoint a Commis: 
sion of three imprtial persons to visit Iraq and report. 
Fethi Bey, the "urkish representative at Geneva, was 
forthcoming and «tremely urbane in giving the necessary 
pledges. As to tie results—we shall see. 
* * * * 

The Spanish trops in Morocco are to be congratulated 
on having relievd the beleaguered city of Sheshuan. 
Sheshuan had ben cut off from Tetuan and the main 
Spanish forees fo: more than a month. According to 
the Times correspndent it contained a Spanish garrison 
of three thousand ‘This success has come at a fortunate 
moment for the Drectory, and we trust that the commen¢- 
able attempt of {pain to negotiate terms with the Ril 
will now proceed vith more hopes of success. 

‘ * * * 

The Prime Miniter made an important speech at 
Derby last Saturday. What he said about the Russian 
Treaty—he dealt nainly with that subject—was in out 
judgment reassuriry. We cannot say that the speech 
on the whole, however, had either the distinguished note, 
or those virtues of reason and moderation which have 
often extracted -eluctant admiration from Mr. 
MacDonald’s greates: political enemies. He abused his 
opponents much mor than is customary with him, and 
when he treated his audience to evasion instead of giving 
them information le covered up his tracks with the 
rhetoric of invective Having first satirized Mr.Churchill’s 
“ sixth re-birth ” (* What a Brahmin! ”) he turned his 
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—————— 
abuse upon Sir Robert Horne who, he said, had persis- 
tently tried “ to create financial panic and trade distrust.” 
ent} : 

“Week after week, month after month, we have been 
maligned and slandered and even our personal character 

alg > 
has not been sacred. 
* * * oF 

Turning to his main subject, the Russian Treaty, Mr. 
MacDonald said that the name of the King was not in the 
Treaty because it was in acdordance with precedent that 
jt should not bethere. The Government had been accused 
of surrendering to Bolshevism, but there had been no 
surrender :— 

“ Only when we agree that the private claims have been settled 
lv and fairly; only when we agree that the nationalized 
ties have been fairly dealt with; only when _ the British 
t have accepted the settlement of those claims, will the 
next step be embarked upon... . They say that when all that is 
settled we are going to give them a loan. Weare going to do nothing 
of the sort, and they know it. All we are going to do is to guarantee 
a loan, which is a little bit different. The loan is to be for construc- 
tion, and for construction only. Woe are asking of the House of 
Commons no blank cheque. . . . We shall lay it down in black and 
white, and get the signatures of the Russian representatives to it, 
that this loan shall be limited to an amount the House of Commons 
settles ; that it can only be spent ir ways the House of Commons 
will accept ; and that it must be guaranteed by securities the House 
of Commons will regard as good securities.” 

%* + & * 


The defence which the Attorney-General, Sir Patrick 
Hastings, offered in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
for his abandonment of the action against the Communist, 
Mr. John Campbell, was, to be quite frank, a lamentable 
performance. We can call to mind very few things 
quite so bad. Mr. Campbell, it will be remembered, 
was the acting editor of the Workers’ Weekly, and during 
his temporary editorship the paper published an Open 
Letter to the Fighting Forces of a violently seditious 
kind. Soldiers, sailors and airmen were adjured to 
refuse to obey orders. They were exhorted to “ Turn 
your weapons on your oppressors.” Such language was 
as plain a breach of the law as there could possibly be. 
When Mr. Campbell was brought into Court on 
August 13th, however, the Prosecuting Counsel abandoned 
the case. 


proper 
propt T 
Governmen 


* * * * 

The Attorney-General explained on Tuesday that, 
after the prosecution had been launched, he discovered 
that Mr. Campbell had a good War record, and that he 
was not the regular editor of the Workers’ Weekly. 
Moreover, Mr. Campbell had not himself written the 
article, but had merely inserted what was supplicd by 
the Communist Political Bureau. As a matter of fact 
the article did not bear any sign of having been extracted 
from another source, and, of course, Mr. Campbell’s 
War record (though it would very properly have been 
taken into account by a judge) was quite irrelevant to 
the question of Mr. Campbell’s responsibility. Probably 
the Attorney-General was conscious that his explanation, 
so far, was extremely unsatisfactory. He added, there- 
fore, the additional explanation that he had been afraid 
that Mr. Campbell, in’the circumstances, might not have 
been convicted by a jury. But in that case, why was the 
prosecution ever undertaken? The Attorney-General, 
according to his own statement, was guilty of launching 
a prosecution on insuflicient information, 

* “ * * 

Mr. Travers Humphreys, the Prosecuting Counsel, 
when he announced in Court the abandonment of the 
case, gave quite a different reason for the change of 
front. He said that it had been represented that the 
intention of the article was not, after all, to seduce men 
in the Fighting Forces from their duty. Apparently 
the Attorney-General had failed again—had failed to 
instruct his Prosecuting Counsel on the real reason for 
dropping the prosecution. The defence which the 
Prosecution kindly set forth on behalf of Mr, Campbell 





was so absurd that Mr. Campbell himself publicly ridi- 
culed it. No “representations ” about the irmocence of 
the article had ever come from-him. Thus the machinery 
of the law was brought into grave and quite unnecessary 
contempt. 

* * . » 

The story does not end even there. It appeared from 
the Attorney-General’s statement on Tuesday that she 
did not even know what reason Mr. Travers Humphreys 
had given for the adandonment of the prosecution. 
Apparently he did not trouble to read the reports of 
the case, and learned the nature of Mr. Travers Humphreys’ 
unfortunate announcement a long time afterwards from 
a speech by Sir John Simon! Grave questions remain 
to be answered. If Mr. Campbell was not really the 
guilty person, why has no action been taken against the 
presumably traceable authors of the seditious article ? 
And why has there been no denial of the statement 
repeatedly made by Mr. Campbell and his friends that 
Messrs. Lansbury, Seurr, Purcell, Maxton and others 
brought such strong pressure to bear that the prosecution 
was dropped at the instance of the Government? Sir 
Patrick Hastings says that he abandoned it of his own 
accord. But will the Government deny that they had 
some say in the matter? No one wants unreasonably 
to harass a Law Officer of the Crown, even when he 
makes mistakes as bad as these, but the issues are much 
more than personal. We know of no episode more 
humiliating for the whole apparatus of justice. 

* * ” * 

We greatly regret to record the death of Lord Long 
of Wraxall, which occurred on Friday, September 26th. 
Known throughout the greater part of his career as 
Mr. Walter Long he was a splendid example of a class 
which is not likely to be exactly reproduced in future. 
He belonged to a well-known Wiltshire family of land- 
owners. He brought to his public career (which he 
entered upon as an indisputable matter of duty, even 
though he found much of the drudgery very irksome) 
what may be described as a sporting spirit of fair play, 
directness, sympathy and sincerity which never failed. 
Everybody trusted and liked him because he had moral 
courage and supreme loyalty. He was incapable of 
“Jetting anybody down.” 

* * - * 

In 1895 he became President of the Board of 
Agriculture, and his tenure of that office will be memor- 
able because he stamped out rabies. Tle had to 
overcome a furious popular opposition largely based 
upon ignorance, and when his courage had _ brought 
him complete justification and victory he gave the 
credit to his subordinates. In 1900 he became President 
of the Local Government Board, and in 1905 he undertook 
the terribly difficult post of Chief Seeretary for Ireland 
after the resignation of Mr. George Wyndham. Any 
policy labelled “* Unionist ” was bound to be unpopular 
in Ireland, but Mr. Long almost achieved the miracle 
of making his administration popular. The Irish Nation- 
alists admired him unreservedly as a sportsman. It 
need not be pretended that he had great intellectual 
gifts ; but he had character and that self-denying passion 
for public service for which this country owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to many men of the class to which 
Lord Long belonged. 

* * % * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5th, 1923 

5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102}; Thursday 

week, 102}; a year ago, 102%. 
8} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 77 ii; 
Thursday week, 77/3 ; a year ago, 78%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 


HE debate on the Irish Boundary question has 
not been concluded as we write, but the first day’s 
discussion, including as it did the speeches of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Baldwin, made the 
position quite clear. The Government, assured of the 
whole-hearted support of the Liberal Party, will accept 
no amplification, alteration or interpretation of Article 12, 
except that which they are under bond with the Free 
State to give. When a fundamental alteration of the 
Treaty is required by the Free State, that is only “ imple- 
menting ”—i.e., fulfilling it! When it is asked for by 
anybody else—as it is asked for by a Unionist amend- 
ment—that is a flagrant breach of a sacred agreement ! 
A policy of this kind, however tempting it may be, 
is sure to lead to disaster. It is specially certain to do 
so in the case of a Government who, by their own con- 
fession, will the end but do not will the means. We may 
be asked why we assume that the Government do not mean 
to “implement” their Act of Parliament, except on 
paper? In reply we need only ask our _inter- 
rogators whether they seriously think that the 
Government are going to send their air squadrons over 
Belfast to drop bombs on the docks and the Parliament 
House, while the Fleet forces the mouth of Belfast 
Lough and attempts to overawe the city by the guns 
of its battleships. Do the Government propose that, 
at the same time, a joint force of Free State and British 
troops should drive the Ulster police force out of Tyrone 
and Fermanagh? Of course, nothing of this kind will 
happen or could happen, but all the same this insistence 
on Parliament passing a law in regard to another Legis- 
lature, even though technically subordinate, and then 
refusing to have the courage to carry out the measures 
involved, is one of the most demoralizing pieces of State 
ineptitude that can be imagined. 
Why do the Government enter upon a course of 
action exposed to such obvious and potent objections ? 
The only answer we can give to that question is that they 





| 


——<—— 
made in Tuesday’s debate was that of Mr. eu 
Iie dealt with the realities of the Bill and specially ia 
point which we have made again and again jn i 
columns. It is preposterous to pretend as the Prin 
Minister appears to do, that there was an unfortunate 
piece of bad drafting in the wording of the Treaty anq of 
the Statute. This “ bad drafting ” was the omission to 
put in any machinery for setting up the Boundary (op, 
mission if Ulster refused to appoint a Commissioner, We 
say deliberately that there was no false drafting, and that 
the omission now complained of was a deliberate omission 
made for a definite purpose. It was made in order that 
Ulster should have a right to contract herself out of 
a Boundary Commission if in the end she so desired, 
That may seem a strange thing for any Government {y 
have done, but nevertheless it was done. We have no 
doubt that if Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churehil], 
Lord Birkenhead or any of the other signatories of the 
Treaty and of the Act of Parliament could be made ty 
tell us the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about the negotiations over Article 12, they woulj 
say that they had to word the Article in the Treaty as they 
did word it, because it was only by making the Commission 
a voluntary Commission that they could obtain the ae. 
quiescence of Ulster. Ulster refrained from the actiye 
opposition by which she could have prevented the Paria. 
mentary endorsement of the Treaty because of the security 
given her by the voluntary nature of the Commission. We 
will go further and say that the Irish signatories of the 
Treaty were well aware of the nature of Article 12. The 
astute lawyers who were advising them must have noted 
the omission of the words usual in the case of arbitration, 
and arrangements of a similar kind. In such cases 
provision is always made for a failure to appoint a 
delegate. 

Mr. Macpherson proceeded to point out that as the 
Treaty was drawn and received Statutory sanction, Ulster 
must give her consent before any Commission could be 
set up. The Treaty which the House had been told was 
unalterable while it was passing was now being altered by 
the Government, at the instigation of the Free State. 
“It was not too much to ask that there should 
be terms of reference defining clearly what the 
Commission was asked to do. That would give 


have been told that unless they pass their amendment | the real feeling of everybody, even of the benches 
of the T reaty the Free State Government will fall, and | on which he was sitting.” Mr. Macpherson also declared 
its place will be taken by a Republic. Either by the | that he still held the strong view which he expressed 


vote of the Dail repudiating the Treaty, or else by some- 


thing in the nature of a coup d'état, Mr. Cosgrave will be ! 


forced to go or to become a Republican. If that is the 
reason, Mr. De Valera must at the moment be smiling 
over the way in which his threats have led the British 
Government into a bottomless morass. Yet even he, 
if he has anything in the nature of vision, will hardly feel 
satisfied with the result. What is being done in Parlia- 
ment is, in fact, strongly inimical to what the Republicans 
most keenly desire, to what, indeed, they regard as 
essential—the unity of Ireland. The unity of North 
and South can come only in one of two ways. It must 
come either by the way of the Soviet with Georgia, that is, 


by ruthless coercion, or by convincing the people of | 


Ulster that the path not only of their safety, but of their 
higher development, will be their union with the rest of 
Ireland. A desire for union on their part might, nay, 
almost certainly would, have come if the Free State had 
honestly and persistently declared, ‘* We will never force 
union upon you. Unless and until you ask for partner- 
ship with us, not a finger shall ever be stirred here to 
That and that alone is the path 


coerce you or annoy you. 
to true Irish Unity. 
. One of the most illuminating and important speeches 








in 1919—that it would not be long before they had a 
Republic in the South and West of Ireland. He therefore 
asked the House of Commons to hesitate long before 
they sacrificed the loyalty and friendship of those who 
had shown themselves through thick and thin loyal 
to this country. Therefore he pleaded for the 
amendment defining rectification. “If some _ such 
terms are introduced I think the representatives 
of Ulster will be willing to give the Bill an easy 
passage.” 

Unquestionably this is the path of safety and states 
manship and yet the Government in their infatuation 
and want of vision are apparently going to reject It. 
If they do they will bring us to the verge of civil war 
here, and probably to actual civil war in Ireland. Cer 
tainly they will hasten that declaration of a Republi 
in the South of Ireland which already exists in fact 
ifnotinname. Retention of a State in the British Emput 
is not a thing which can be brought about by bribes. By 
pretending that it can be we shall merely throw ou! 
“valuable consideration”? away and get nothing but 
shame, hatred and confusion in its place. 


J. St. Loe STrRACcHEY. 
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A RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYMENT : 
THE HOMECROFT POLICY. 


TE desire to draw the special attention of our readers 
W o a letter by Professor Scott of the University 
College, Cardiff, which appears in the Welsh Housing 
and Development Year Book, 1924. It 
scts forth very clearly the distinctive features of the 
Homecroft policy and the reason why exper'ments on these 





Association 


lines should be made :— 


“Dear SIR, . ‘ . 
I write to solicit your interest in the Maxwell Plan for the relief 


of unemployment. : 
In these days when thoughtful men are becoming almost hopeless 
about the expense and waste connected with unemployment, 
peculiar interest attaches to the suggestion of an economic way out. 
The plan takes its stand on the fact of * trade cycles,’ and 
| what must be done to meet them. Trade cycles- those ups and 
}downs of industrial prosperity—have so far resisted all efforts 
{to control them. The aim of the Maxwell Plan is to prevent 
unemployment, even if we cannot prevent the trade cycle. 
a is that a man need not be always employed 
He can employ part of every working day making 


Its central id 
making money. 


food. 


The money is uncertain. It must always be so, so long as trade 
fluctuations continue. It is necessary to invent a steady supply 
of food, even if the supply of money is unsteady and interrupted. 

Now, a steady supply of food can be got from one-third of an 
acre of ground 

The suggestion therefore is, Homecroft Scttlements around every 
industrial centre for industrial workers to live in. 

A Homecroft Settlement is a group of workmen’s cottages where 
the city worker lives on one-third of an acre of ground, on the 
city outskirts. 

The suggestion is, take advantage of the short industrial hours. 
Aim at two shifts a day, for the man; one shift at his industrial 
work earning wages: and another, shorter shift, a home-shift, 
in his garden producing food. 

What can be done ? How rauch of the food a man and his 
family eat can he produce with his own hands ? 

Firstly, we are not nearly at the limit, yet, of what Science can 
teach us in that matter. But if any working man wants to see 
what can be done already, towards making a third of an acre of 
ground return enough to supply his own family, and for all the year 
round, with fruits, vegetables, eggs, and pigeon, chicken and rabbit 
meat—and even with milk—for the table, he will find it all set 
forth in detail in a delightful book published by Macmillan, called 
City Homes on Country Lanes, by W. E. Smythe. There, how 
health, fresh air, recreation, and all the blessings of good fcod 
are within the reach of any head of a family for part time work, 
is set forth with intimacy and power. 

If, then, the problem is the securing of employment such as will 
enable a man never to be in want, the sober truth is that the problem 
can be solved. ‘The root of all the evil is Hunger. And here is at 
least an abundant remedy against Hunger; a home in a garden ; 
a princely alternative to living in mean streets and famishing. 

The reason why so many of our working population famish is 
that they must have money before they can have food. The 


remedy is to place them where food will rise to them, in return for } 


something else than money; something which they have always 
got to give, namely, simple love and labour. 

{nd it is an economic proposition, 

It is an economic proposition because the man can save enough 
on food to buy his Homecroft and own it. 

Even if the cottage and third of an acre cost £800 to £1,000 
(and why need it be anything like that figure?), it could be repaid 
for around £1 a week; that is to say, a few shillings over what the 
workman very likely pays in rent already. 

A final way of escape from Hunger, is what Mr. Maxwell has 
tried to present. And the encouraging thing about the suggestion 
is that people everywhere have been putting faltering feet’ upon 
the road already. ‘To exploit the soil for food to eat is a resource 
that in different ways and in many counties people have been 
stumbling upon in the pinch of famine and distress in the present 
uncertain state of the werld. ‘The need is for systematisation 
f this: for official enquiry to explore the possibilities ; for the 
resolute mobilization of science to the attack upon just one definite 
work and problem; that of making home-food-production an 
available resource to the worker ; that of making a self-supporting 
food garden within the limits of size that a working man can buy 
and own; so that there may be one place in the world where he 
is safe from the impact of the economic tides ; safe in large measure 
even from the crash of war; safe, because whatever happens, 
he and his family are entrenched beside the ir food supply. 

The formation of a voluntary association to further these objects 
I : ted in forwarding such a move 


ntemplation, and any intere 
J. W. SCOTT, ‘¢ 


ment may write to the undersigned, 

It is with very great pleasure that we give publicity 
Seott’s admirable letter. We believe he 
puts the matter in the best possible way when he speaks 
his family being entrenched 


to Pri fesse yr 


of a working man and 
People may dispute a great 


behind their food supply. 
sound 


deal whether the smallholding is or is not 





economically ; but there can be no question that it 
is a sound thing to employ yourself in providing for 
the best of all home markets, your own home. Econo- 
mically a man who lives on his own produce is, as it 
were, employing himself at the 
for agricultural work. The hygienic side of the movement 
is almost as important as the economic. The 
side is also of great value. There is no better citizen 
than the man who owns his own house, tills his own 
field, and does it in his own spare time and very largely 
as a pleasure. Cultivating one’s own little garden 
is one of the best substitutes for or alternatives to golf. 
From the psychological point of view, and also. from 
the fatigue point of view, which is so closely connected 
with the psychological, the Homecroft movement is 
admirable. Short factory hours might be bad from 
many points of view if they led to mere idleness and 
sauntering, for not all men are readers of the British 
Classics, ancient andmodern. But who could find a better 
use for his leisure time than raising his own potatoes? 
And what noble precedents there are for the Homecroft 
movement! One ghosts of Augustus and 
Virgil hovering over one’s pen while one writes in praise 
of it. 
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RELIGION OF A JOURNALIST. 
By THE Late H., 
[This article, written by Mr. Massingham shortly before his 

death, was intended to form part of a volume of reminiscences. | 

II, 
rqXO the sacramental Churches I was not drawn. The 
journalist in me was sensible that the movement that 
way in the Anglican Church was almost over, while the 
tremendous speed at which science began to walk, opening 
out new avenues of thought (not, as Martineau showed, 
necessarily material ones) with every stride, turned the 

No sensitive mind 


THE 


W. MASSINGHAM. 


really inquiring eyes in her direction. 
but is emotionally stirred when it first grasps the meaning 
of Catholic ceremonial as expressed in the Mass and in 
Benediction. If the soul could thus be renewed by a 
recurring act of communion with the Divine, what a 
simple thing the spiritual life beeame! But the literalness 
of the intervening symbol repelled me. I could no more 
read its dark metaphysic into the story of the Last Supper 
than I could see the worldlings of the Wesleyan Chapel 
refined by their belief in redemption by the Blood. 
But at least the Nonconformist was right on one point— 
his refusal to accept Christianity in the form of a political 
institution. Politics were run by politicians. One knew 
the political character, which did not in the least degree 
resemble the saintly character, or the poetic character, 
or the free, lovable character, with weaknesses, such as 
the Christian humanists, like Dickens or Dostoievsky, 
liked to draw. It was worldly, it was limited, above all, 
it was unoriginal. It never led anything, it merely 
accepted. So withthe Churches. They accepted capital- 
ism; they accepted war; what would they not accept so 
only they could retain their hold on society, and make its 
evil seem good, with no transformation of the soul or of 
the daily practice? Thus it was that, to the sceptical 
eye of the journalist, the Church lacked all power. It 
was a make-believe. The world despised it, knowing it 
could be bought, or at least easily compromised with, 
and that all that the Church could retort on its rival was 
to frighten it a little with its incantations. But the fire 
was out: the Church, as Blake declared, had 
** eold,” and, in its soul-relation to the world, was practi- 
It did not even dispense its Sacra- 
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cally functionless. 


ments. It sold them to those who had, while those who 


had not did without them, and ved on suck stores of 











love, peace, health, and leisure as the greed of the Powers 
that were, sacred and secular, left over. 

But Jesus, one felt, was not like that. And going back 
to the Bible, and with the aid of modern criticism simpli- 
fying the story of His life, as the imaginative reader loves 
to simplify it, I saw it was elemental stuff, and that out 
of it was made all the goodness I had ever come in contact 
with. Thus there was truth in Swedenborg’s vision of 
Christ as the Grand Man, who somehow came in to save 
the world from being destroyed by its own selfishness, 
as well as by its tendency to go on believing what was no 
longer believable. This model of true living was always 
being lost and always being rediscovered. In this sense 
the “ Coming of Jesus” of the orthodox was a religious 
truth. It was a going back, like Christian after his lost 
scroll, to the foundations of society. 

These things I realized intellectually a little later in my 
life than the period I am now describing, though, alas ! 
I rarely applied them to my personal conduct. I found 
this objective Christianity in Ruskin, in the great Roman- 
ties, particularly in Hugo, above all in Tolstoy. 

All through this period I was melancholy by fits and 
starts. But the melancholy of young men whose circum- 
stances are happy, as mine then were, is largely a joke ; 
its reality comes later, in the shadow and foretaste of 
death, when, as Tolstoy says, though we “live on,” 
living seems to have come to an end. Nevertheless, the 
discontinuous, unsatisfying, immoral life of journalism 
turns even young men to pessimists, or rather cynics, 
before their time. It feeds restlessness by more restless- 
ness, and that certainly is no cure. So it was with me. 
At that time I had little that was positive in my intellec- 
tual life, save the satisfaction that one has in a growing 
ease and mastery in one’s work. Church-going I had 
abandoned, save for an occasional visit to Stopford 
Brooke’s Chapel, where the attraction was partly aesthetic, 
partly intellectual, and partly, too, a half-amused sense 
of Brooke’s personal charm and beauty, and of wonder 
how far he, like Thackeray's Honeyman, enjoyed it 
himself. Brooke preached poetic theism, making of 
Christ a beautiful but rather sentimental figure, a Carlo 
Dolce of the pulpit. 

But I had begun to get some _politico-religious 
ideas of my own, which I have never abandoned. 
The Socialist Movement in England had begun, and 
Socialists, Christian and non-Christian, bothered little 
about other-worldliness. The former were of the Sacra- 
mental school, Anglican branch, and individually, I 
imagine, they assumed that they were as much “ saved ” 
as they were ever likely to be. But being profoundly 
convinced that the rich, unless they mended their ways, 
must infallibly be damned, their main concern was with 
the unsound condition of industrial England. With this 
healthy school I came in contact soon after my journey 
to London. The leader was Stewart Headlam, best and 
simplest of men, who, though a born pastor of souls, 
could never get a cure of them in London, because the 
Bishop failed to share his enthusiasm for the Milanese 
ballet, which he regarded as an exclusively religious exer- 
eise. The other half of his creed was Land Nationaliza- 
tion, and through him I came in contact with Henry 
George. He was my first introduction to the man of 
genius. George was taken here for a type of the American 
erank, but he never talked like one, being, in fact, one of 
the great natural thinkers who reduce the detail of life to 
pure vision. Doubtless he was one-idea’d. He saw 
society restored to happiness by the way of land restora- 
tion, and that, in its turn, achieved by the method of the 
single tax. At one time that idea, as the popularity of the 
wonderfully-written Progress and Poverty showed, looked 
as if it would capture the whole democratic movement, 





oe 
leaving it, as the Crusades left Christian Europe 
in a state of complete disillusion. Its final ang mK 
function was to implant in our urban population the 
almost lost sense of their right to the land—i.e., to its 
enjoyment in a properly organized State. Henry George 
was just the type of man to fix a moral idea such as this 
All the Socialist leaders of my time and before it~ Bien 
Bakunin, Kropotkin, Hyndman, Shaw—even Willian 
Morris—were middle-class intellectuals, some of them 
sophisticated intellectuals. George, the ex-compositor 
was a man of the people, a Rousseau without Rousseay's 
vices. He drew direct from life, expressing his thought 
with the simplicity of Cobden and Bastiat, but with More 
feeling. 


THE RECKLESS MOTOR DRIVER—HOoW 
ARE WE TO DEAL WITH HIM? 
By Evetyn WreEnNcu. 
wu in the matter of motor-car owning Great 


Britain is a long way behind the United States, 
where in some States nearly every adult owns a motor- 
ear, the number of motor owners here is rapidly increasing, 
as reeent statistics show. The day of the cheap car has 
arrived, and as mass production increases there will 
probably be two or three times as many motor vehicles 
in Great Britain as there are to-day ; truly an alarming 
prospect. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the number of 
accidents caused by motor vehicles both in the streets 
of our cities and on our country roads is rapidly increasing, 
It is true that our motor-caused death-roll is nothing like 
that of the United States, but we must remember that 
there are more than ten times as many motor vehicles 
in that country as there are here. The fact remains, 
however, that in every part of Great Britain a large 
number of accidents are occurring every day which 
might be prevented. 

Let us admit that the “ safety first’ campaign in 
London has achieved remarkable results: what is 
needed is a great nation-wide “ safety first ’’ campaign, 
or our road casualties will continue to grow by leaps 
and bounds. What is the cause of these increasing 
accidents? —- Primarily no doubt they are due to the 
ever growing number of motor vehicles, to the narrowness 
of many of our roads and to the carelessness of many 
pedestrians. But apart from these inevitable causes 
many accidents each month are due to the careless driving 
of a large number of motorists. 

How many of the million odd motorists in Great 
Britain would be able to pass an efficiency test? We 
are face to face, not only with our old friend the “ road 
hog,”’ who races up and down the country, but with the 
inexperienced driver who has little if any road sense, 
who has not mastered the correct signals, and who would 
be all the better for a week or so’s instruction in them and 
in the rules of the road. It is not only the motor owner 
driver, however, who is responsible for the increasing 
death-roll. After witnessing a pedestrian run over by 
a London ’bus recently, I discussed the subject of the 
growing toll of street accidents with a taxi driver neat 
at hand. My friend, as was natural perhaps, laid all 
the blame for the large number of accidents, in London 
anyhow, on the *bus driver, and said that there had been 
practically a death every day for the past week or tel 
days owing to careless *bus driving. His suggestion 
for safeguarding the lives of pedestrian Londoners 
was the compulsory introduction of a “ governor” on 
every “bus which would prevent these vehicles going 
more than fifteen miles an hour! ’*Bus drivers would no 
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doubt retaliate by complaining of the recklessness of 
many taxi drivers. Whatever the proportion of street 
accidents in the metropolitan area, most private motorists 
would be the first to pay a tribute to the skill of the 
average London ‘bus driver. 

But it is with the private owner-driver that I am 
especially concerned. Anyone who drove along the 
Portsmouth road towards London on ‘the afternoon of 
September 20th passed the seemingly endless stream 
ef motorists going to Brooklands. Among this vast 
concourse there were, of mauy inconsiderate 
drivers, and frequently the Londonward traffic, which 
was naturally small in comparison, was obliged to slow 
down while some “ road hogs ” endeavoured to pass the 
cars in front of them, often two abreast, seemingly 


course, 


“ec 


I suppose that every reader of the Spectator interested 
in motoring has observed many instances of motorists 
who give incorrect signals or no signals at all. How 
often, for instance, does the driver ahead only put out 
his hand of warning as he is about to turn and gives No 
preliminary indication of his intentions? How often, 
also, on country roads, especially in such counties as 
Kent, Sussex and Hertfordshire, where the lanes are 
narrow and winding, do drivers omit to blow their horns 
when turning corners? Again, one of the most frequent 
causes of accidents is the overtaking of traffic at the 
turn of a road, a pernicious and apparently increasing 
practice. 

There is another class of motorist, who while doubtless 
inspired by the best intentions, seems to have a confused 





considering that the Londonward traffic had no status 
on the road at all. Not once, but probably a dozen 
times, the traffic coming from London did not leave 
enough space on the road for my car, close to the kerb 


idea as to the correct signals and who makes the same 
sign whether he is turning to the left or right. The 
problem of the charabane in the country roads is, of 
course, one by itself. Would it not be possible to compel 





though it was. 

The whole problem of the increasing number of motor 
accidents has been exercising the Manchester Watch 
Committee for some time, and it has passed the following 


resolution :— 


“That in the opinion of this committee steps should be taken 
with a view to the introduction of a standard test to prove the 
ability and efficiency of any person applying for a licence to drive 

mechanically-propelled vehicle, and that the town clerk be 
instructed to send a letter to the Ministry of Transport urging them 
to give the matter their early and serious consideration.” 


But as Major Stenson Cooke, the Secretary of the 
Automobile Association, asks, what kind of quick test 
would guarantee that the applicant was thoroughly 
competent ? * One would have to drive round with a 
man,” says Major Cooke, in the Sunday Express, “ for 
a week in crowded city streets and narrow country lanes 
determine whether or not he was a 
Major Cooke is, of course, quite 


before one could 
competent driver.” 


right, for a large number of the accidents are caused by 


the omission of motorists to give the correct signals 
as to their intentions to the traflic before and behind 
them. In some parts of the Empire there is, I believe, 
an efficiency test in force, but it is difficult to see how it 
ean ensure that the driver will observe the rules of the 
road and give the necessary signals, unless it is a very 





exhaustive one. 

In the United States there are various forms of driving 
tests in the different States. This week the State of 
New York is falling into line with other parts of the 
country by compelling all new applicants for licences 
to submit to road tests. In the State of New Jersey 
most stringent regulations are in foree, and there the 
applicant is compelled to undergo, in addition to a road 
test, a technical examination as to the mechanism of 
his car! American police authorities are stated to 
believe that the majority of motor accidents in the 
United States to-day are due to the “ unskilled pedes- 
trian”? rather than to the unskilled motorist, and a 
special campaign is being undertaken with a view to 
greater care when 


making foot-passengers exercise 
crossing roads. 

Could not the Automobile Association post perambu- 
lating sentries along our main roads, especially where 
there are sharp turns, who would watch the passing 
traflie and report glaring instances of bad driving ? 
The Secretary of the Automobile Association considers 
that a most reasonable proposal for dealing with the 
problem is that of the Committee on Regulation and 
Taxation of Vehicles, which recommended “ that before 
a person receives a licence he should sign a statement 

rules concerning carefulness and 
The rest would be left to the man’s 


embodying certain 
competency,’ dc. 
honour, 





the local authorities to put up some sign of warning in 
narrow roads in which charabane traflic may be met 
with ? 
in Kent and Sussex I was the eye-witness of narrow 
shaves owing to the absence of any such warning. Then, 
apart from the reckless driver, we have also to deal with 
the motorist who thinks that just because he blows his 
horn all foot passengers should get out of his way, 
and some chauffeurs and taxicab drivers are hardened 
offenders in this matter. As for the little politenesses 
which add so much to one’s pleasure, alas, how little 
are they observed! If one is driving down a hill, and 
slackens speed to make way for the ascending traffic, 
how rarely is a touch of the hat given. 


On several occasions during the past summer 


Perhaps the readers of the Spectator may have some 
suggestions to make, for there is certainly no short cut 
to safety on the roads. Among the methods for dealing 
with the problem might be the institution of a pledge, 
as referred to above, embodying certain rules con¢erning 
carefulness and competency which would be given to 
every motorist on his taking out his licence. Added 
to it there might be a pledge which he would be asked 
to sign at the same time, undertaking to observe these 
regulations and rules. This statement should include 
a kind of epitomized rule of the road set forth in the 
simplest language, and easily understandable diagrams 
making it as fool-proof as possible should be added. 
Every motorist should be asked to report to the A.A. 
or R.A.C. instances of careless driving. Special scouts, 
as already suggested, should be posted in different parts 
of the country, whose sole duty should be to look out 
for the ineflicient driver. Police 
fast motor cycles, should patrol the roads, and be em- 
powered to deal with any instances of reckless driving. 
Anyhow, in the public interest, the whole question 


scouts, mounted on 


requires most careful study. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
LABOUR AGITATORS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BOYS IN INDUSTRY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir.—I have read your correspondent’s article on ‘ How 
Labour Agitators are Made,’ and send a few comments, 
mainly as stating points which I should like to see cleared 
The article is suggestive but not altogether convincing. 
I think the writer generalizes too hastily. Is promotion 
for merit so unusual as he seems to assert? The higher 
posts require other qualities besides handicraft skill—a 
wider vision, a readiness to take responsibility and the 
personal character which is able to control others. Why 
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was it that Public School boys made the best officers, 
and were recognized as such by the men? Many of them 
had no special training, but they have been taught the para- 
mount duty of self-sacrifice and unselfishness. I daresay 
scores of Mr. Ford’s men, or of Sir Alexander Grant’s men, 
think they could do just as well as those two have done, 
but could they ? 

As regards monotony. Is not this in a great measure 
due to Trade Union regulations, which prevent any man 
touching any job but his own? A bricklayer, for example, 
may not drive in a nail. As against the complaint of 
monotony—the men have far more leisure than their ancestors, 
and far more opportunities of turning that leisure to account. 
Monotony never exceeds cight hours a day: it used to 
continue for twice that time. The Trade Unions discourage 
a man from taking pride in his work, or trying to show his 
superior skill. Are the men driven into agitation by 
monotony ? Are they not attracted to it by seeing what a 
desirable job an agitator’s is? Well-paid posts are open to 
him; he is reported in the newspapers, and becomes a 
public character. How many of these agitators have had 
the mental or technical training to qualify them as leaders ? 

Apprenticeship is at its best in the printing trades. It 
is an arduous job, and skill is difficult to attain, but good 
printers are seldom left idle. A man who takes apprentices 
cannot promise jobs to all of them—but jobs are hard to 
obtain because Trade Union regulations, ca’ canny, c., 
are rapidly driving work out of the country. Every year 
I am asked to take paying pupils, but I have invariably 
refused, as I know I could not get jobs for them. 

Here is a suggestion. Let the Trade Unions have their 
forty-eight—or forty-six—or forty hours a week law if they 
like, so that no man can be compelled to work more ; but 
let any man who wishes to work more do so freely. If such 
an experiment were tried, I feel sure the good men would 
soon rise to the top and get promotion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Murray. 

50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 


[To the Editor of the SeecTaror.] 
Sir,—I ought not really to find time to write this letter, 
but the position of the old Public School boy in engineering 
touches me nearly. I am an old Public School boy, an 
unsuccessful engineer, and a Labour agitator. Are old 
Public School boys successes as engineers ? No, I think not 
as a rule ; at any rate, not in mechanical engineering ; they 
may be in civil engineering. It is curious how seldom one 
family controls an engineering business for many generations. 
It is very seldom that more than two generations are con- 
cerned in the active management of an engineering business 
which perhaps carries their name. Often it only lasts for 
one generation, and I only know of one case where it has 
lasted for four generations (Lairds of Birkenhead). If this 
is the case where “ family reasons” are influential, it is 
still more likely to be so where there are no family reasons. 
Why is this the case? Well, first of all I think the action 
of the very prejudice that ** A Working Man” voices. The 
vast majority of men in business of all sorts, engineering 
and others, are not themselves Public School boys. Conse- 
quently they do not want Public School boys for colleagues, 
or subordinates or superiors: the Public School boy has 
to meet with special opposition, and he does not as a rule 
survive it. Then there is the exceedingly natural prejudice 
(a kind of poetic justice) which is aroused by the fact that 
many of the most desirable professions—the Church, the 
higher Civil Service, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force 
(as regards the executive in these three cases), the Bar, and 
to a great extent law and medicine, and certain branches 
of teaching—as practically the perquisite of the Public 
School boy, are closed in effect to all who are not such. 
There is also the advance in education. The Grammar 
School boy is practically as well educated as the Public 
School boy ; and the Board School boy (with the help of 
evening technical classes) is, for engineering purposes, not 
so far behind. Lastly, there are the defects of Public 
School education. First, Public School boys are brought 
up on the assumption that they will be “ leaders ’’ of men, 
igneving the fact that, except in the “ gentlemanly ” pro- 
fessions izentioned above, you must be a success as a “ sub- 
ordinate * before you can have a chance of proving yourself 
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a success as a “leader.” Public School boys are 
rigs : 0 
successes as subordinates, partly because they are traine 
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to be “ leaders. For instance, in engineering the qualiti 
es 
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required most in a subordinate are rapidity, accurag 
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and neatness: these, especially the last, are not, 
qualities especially fostered by a Public School education 
I was educated at a Public School which Specializes jg 
the production of Army officers. Will it be believeg a 
though it was known that I was going in for engineering 
I was never taught at school how to use a T-square and set 
squares ? Again, there is the distaste the Public School 
boy feels for “ business’ as being socially inferior, Alsp 
the Public School boy is waited on by servants, anq 0 
learns to be “‘ incapable ” in the practical sense : the Boan4 
School boy waits on himself and so becomes ** practical,” 
Unlike ** A Working Man,” I am of the opinion that Public 
School boys are not pushed into better positions in engineer. 
ing works, except when there are “ family reasons,” But 
in very large businesses such as raitway companies, Which 
are somewhat in the nature of monopolies, it is possible that 
there is growing up a class like the higher Civil Service, which 
is confined to Public School boys. 

Now, as regards the agitator. I do not think that “4 
Working Man” is right. It is no doubt true that where , 
man shows a disposition to be an active Trade Union oy 
Socialist agitator, his quiescence may sometimes be bought 
by giving him a job as an under-foreman or foreman: but 
agitators are too numerous for that method to be always 
used, even if it works, which it very often does not, The 
points that “A Working Man” overlooks are, first, that 
most agitators are unpaid, and that you may put in years of 
unpaid work without getting a paid job; secondly, that a 
paid agitator’s job is not by any means necessarily a well- 
paid one; and thirdly, that agitation carries with it cop- 
siderable risks of victimization, dismissal, and unemployment. 
No. I believe that an agitator is an agitator, as often as 
not, because his conscience inside him won't let him be 
anything else.—I am, Sir, &c., F, T. W. Lewis. 

Labour Hall, New Street, Worcester. 


[To the Editor of the SercTaror.] 
Sir,—** A Working Man” has rendered a real service in his 
article, ‘‘ How Labour Agitators are Made.” It is stimulating 
to read a break-away from pure economics, and to see human 
nature, or psychology, taking its part. A foreman with 
thirty years’ experience must have an intimate knowledge of 
the mechanic’s mind, and although, like ail of us, he has a 
certain bias, his article is a fairly accurate statement of the 
trouble and its cause. The present writer was educated at a 
large secondary school, a well-known Public School, and 
afterwards graduated from an English University. As a 
private, N.C.O.,and cadet in the Army he gained a close contact 
with the ** worker.” In the shops he served his apprenticeship 
in all the main departments ; in the foundry with the moulders; 
in the tool-room with the skilled craftsmen. He worked asa 
fitter for a year after his apprenticeship was over. Ile has 
also worked “with his coat on” in the office, and in similar 
positions outside the shops. At present he is “ working his 
passage ’ to Canada. He has met many Public School men 
in and out of the works, in all professions, and he will at once 
agree with your correspondent that the Public School man 
in the shops compares very unfavourably with the son of 
the mechanic. This is only to be expected if their training 
and outlook are compared. The Public School man_ leaves 
school with little knowledge of the realities of life, the son 
of the mechanic comes up against them far too soon. After 
some years in the shop the Public School boy is absolutely 
changed, the young fitter remains the same. The 
young Public School boy is generally a rather conceited 
ass, but the corners are knocked off and he can always be 
trusted to see a job through. He has initiative, he can take 
responsibility, and this is the man that employers watt. 
It must be admitted that the training of the young fitter 
does not produce anything like so able a ** boss.”’ It is not a 


question of mentality, far from it, but purely that of training 
and training before apprenticeship. Given equal traiming 
before going to the works, the odds might be even. 

There will never be total impartiality. Every parent exerts 
all his influence to get his son the best ; the director's son gets 





a liberal education and training,and the result is that he also 
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merit. It is rather difficult to say exactly why he | the new agreement if the men would consent to a revision 
= wg perhaps Newman, in his essays on University | of their base rates—as miners in some other districts are 
pie has done more to explain this than any other | doing—the colliers and skilled workmen could have becn 
= but the facts are these. The type of gentleman | earning from 80s. to 160s. per week, while labourers and 


writer, 
hom Ga 
industry: 


would mee : : 
we come form of bureaucratic control, and lose their most 
ynder = 


“ious assets, individuality and tradition. The opportuni- 
aro the worker are vastly better to-day than twenty years 
- al the general opinion is that when the long-delayed 
verival in trade begins he will be able to approach nearer the 
seal of trained technical judgment and wide outlook.— 
| a, Sir, &e., B. M. Tuornron (B.Sc.). 

gS. Rahane, Prince of Wales Dock, Swansea. 


Jsworthy loves to satirize is still the backbone of 
Equality of opportunity is our goal, but that 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

sin, —While the Public School boy has an advantage over his 
ess fortunate brother, it means little if the latter has grit 
and determination. In the past most of the big men in our 
industries have risen from the ranks and would do so in the 
future if allowed to work ; but, unfortunately, unless a boy 
jas an exceptionally strong character he is damned by his 
qn class. It is common knowledge that in workshops a 
d's life is made unbearable should he try to follow his 
conscience. It is a tragedy to see the change that takes place 
in boys that start out so well when they come under the 
fluence of extremists during their apprenticeship. This 
jd country will become prosperous—and not before—when 
il classes. work much harder and with better spirit than 
they do at present. It is useless looking to politicians ; 
jgislation will not bring trade. Some of the Trade Union 
restrictions hamper trade out of existence. The happiest 
man to-day, with all our so-called pleasures, is the man that 
works hard.—I am, Sir, &c., FrRoM THE RANKS. 


THE CRISIS IN THE MINES. 
[To the editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin —Because, in face of world conditions that presaged 
alean period for the coal trade the miners insisted on forcing 
up wages well beyond the economic limit, and because the 
nexorable law of supply and demand is now operating to 
their. detriment, the men’s leaders are proclaiming that 
the present condition of the industry is due to the “ incom- 
petence ” of the existing management. It would be foolish 
ty take notice of their idle vapourings were it not that the 
public mind is becoming increasingly susceptible to catch- 
phrases. For this the growth of advertising no doubt is 
ceountable, as it has demonstrated in this domain 
that iteration and reiteration seldom fail to achieve their 
bject. 

So with the miners and their clap-trap phrases ; they know 
that if they repeat the charge of incompetency in season 
id out of season the implied stigma will attach itself to 
the mine-owners, to a greater or Jesser degree. The inevitable 
shes of views between the managements and the men, 
owever small, are seized upon and magnified, serving as 
casions to pillory the owners and to discredit them in the 
yes of their workmen. It is not cold cream but corrosive 
siblimate that is applied to the tender spots by the men’s 


been 


leaders, ‘There are several important disputes in connexion 
wih the new agreement now in progress—but is any 
ittempt made to secure a_ settlement? No! Instead, 


the men are advised to cease work and to seek the shadow 
{unemployment benefits rather than hold on to the substance 
f good wages. ’ 

The Kent Coalfield presents a notable example of the 
methods of the Miners’ Federation. {For the past twelve 
weeks some 800 men have been idle Who could have been 
Working for the same wages as they were earning prior to 
May last, before the terms of the new Wages Agreement 
heeame operative. It is common knowledge that the men’s 
base rates in Kent are abnormally high, consequently under 
the old minimum pereentage which was thirty-two per cent. 
their earnings per man-shift were higher than those of any 
other district where the minimum wages were not increased 
by the addition of the men’s proportion of surplus profits. 
Furthermore, it is an incontrovertible fact that had the 
Kent workers accepted the owners’ offer to carry on under 





yn that our Public Schools would have to come | 








youths would have been correspondingly well paid. When, 
at the dictation of the Miners’ Federation, men forgo good 
wages—when they are so wrongly advised by their local 
Union officials as to debar themselves by their own act from 
unemployment benefits, and then obtain but a miserable 
dole of £1 per week from their Federation as the reward 
of what is termed their loyalty—no wonder that Mr. Cook, 
the Seeretary to the Miners’ Federation, exultingly can inform 
the Daily Herald that “ unrest is again brewing in the coal- 
fields.” 

The miners’ leaders—Mr. Herbert Smith in particular 
are adepts at drawing harrowing pictures of the dreadful 
conditions of the poor men grovelling in the bowels of the 
arth in order that the great warm-hearted public should 
have their bodies warm also. The vox humaia stop is con- 
stantly employed in their propaganda organs, so much so, 
in fact, that the continual harping on one note dulls the 
listeners’ ears. But there is no vow humana for the wives 
and families of the men whom the Miners’ Federation insist 
should throw up good employment. Nor is there any thought 
for the thousands of women and children for whose bread- 
winners there is no work at all because the Miners’ Federa- 
tion forced upon the owners a scale of wages far beyond the 
capacity of the industry to produce. So, having by their 
own wilful act created worse conditions in the 
than have existed for very many years, the miners’ leaders 
now have the amazing effrontery to ascribe the present 
state of affairs to the ‘“ incompetency ” of the owners ! 
I am, Sir, &c., 


coaifields 


A. E. RItciie, 
Late Managing Director Snowdon Colliery, Ltd. 
57 Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W. 1. 


“TS SOCIALISM DEAD ?” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—That Socialism is not dead only proves the unending 
gullibility of the human race; for wherever and whenever 
its principles have been put into practice it has invariably 
ended in disaster. It would be interesting, and much more 
to the purpose, if your correspondent, “I. L. P.,” would tell 
us in what way the Socialism he supports differs from experi- 
ments already tried. His is, as he says, based on the means 
of production—the great essential natural resources such as 
coal, land, &c., the great tools of civilization, such as transport 
of all sorts, factories, plant, &c., being no longer private 
property, but property of the community. Has he never 
studied the great Australian Socialistic experiment where 
600 square miles of most productive territory in South America 
was handed over free to the most enthusiastic Socialist body 
of emigrants from Australia, and which proved a ghastly 
failure, and the majority of the Socialists were glad to be 
assisted by the Government to return to their capitalist 
country ? 

Surely, it is up to Socialists of the present day to explain 
wherein their schemes differ from those already tried so 
disastrously. No scheme can be perfect in this imperfect 
world, but those who are out to abolish Capitalism do not 
appear to have any scheme to replace it that will not bring 
a country to the condition in which Russia now is.—I am, 
Sir, &c., MvurruEAD COLLINS. 

Bath. 

PROTECTION AND THE SOCIALIST 
GOVERNMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—Mr. Harold P. Cooke, in your issue of September 6th, 
indicates that the probabilities are that the present Socialist 
Government, if it survives until next year, will bring in 
Protection. That would not way surprising. 
For is not Protection a form of Socialism ? No one has yet 
very clearly defined Socialism, Its very dreary vagueness 
constitutes a certain Whatever 
is not known generally with many types of mind becomes more 
fascinating than what is fairly well exemplified. But roughly 


be in any 


amount of attractiveness. 





one might say that dependence on State assytance or State 
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interference is the main ingredient of Socialistic doctrines. 
Protection clearly comes within this circle. 

In Australia, where Protection has fairly run amuck, 
Socialistic experiments are in full swing. There are such 
things as State railways, State banks, State coal mines, State 
shipbuilding yards, State wool pools, and State wheat pools. 
At one time there were State bakeries and State butchers’ 
shops. Here in Great Britain you have the peculiar position 
of the Conservative Party opposing the present Administra- 
tion because it is Socialistie and at the same time supporting 
Protection which is Socialistic. Inconsistency has its charms 
sometimes, but it is certainly hardly a matter for wonder that 
a great number of people desire to know what really are 
the principles of the Conservative Party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AUSTRALIA. 
LAST CHANCE FOR THE LEAGUE.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—I hesitate to make a second descent upon the corre- 
spondence columns of the Spectator, but feel compelled to 
challenge the accuracy of your statement that “for four 
years the League contained no ex-enemy State.” Both 
Austria and Bulgaria have been members since December, 
1920, while Hungary has been a member since September, 
1922. Czecho-Slovakia, although hardly an ‘** enemy State,” 
in the sentimental sense, was part of the old Austrian Empire, 
and has been a member of the League sinee January, 1920. 
It is clear, therefore, that all the enemy States, with the 
exception of Germany and Turkey, became members of the 
League during the period in question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. H. Srarron. 


“WHY MARS DID NOT SIGNAL!” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Kitson amusingly attacks a delusion that there 
is a necessary connexion between the supply of gold and 
the supply of money. All merchandise in demand, gold 
included, is a basis for money; the intangibility of the 
medium puzzles the mind. ‘To avoid fiat or managed currency 
with ali its evils a standard of value is required, and gold 
has the requirements transcendently and wes the customary 
standard in English commerce before its legal establishment 
in 1819. Subsequent bitter experience proved that a central 
reserve could not be held in a trading establishment without 
periodic ruin, and in 1844 Peel was persuaded to create a 
statutory passive department with a rule of gold for notes 
only. The flaw in the Act of 1844, under which we now 
live, was allowing a free use of a similar note without a 
deposit of gold to the Government agent to avoid paying 
a debt. The so-called Bank of England notes are thus 
worthless as warrants, and in times of stress the hoard must 
be locked up to prevent its disappearance. 

The remedy is the redemption of the fiduciary portion of 
this issue: freedom eould then be allowed this banking 
reserve ; the interest necessary to arrest an undue drain 
would be the measure of interest for safe credit, the exchanges 
could come to their proper par, which alone will protect our 
enterprise from so-called foreign competition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. W. H. 


“THE 


UTRECHT FAIR. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—When in Utrecht last week, I could not avoid being 
struck by the absence of British Exhibitors at the annual 
* Jaarbeurs.”’ International in character, this is one of the 
most important Fairs held in the Netherlands. It is fre- 
yuented by buyers from many parts of the Continent, especially 
Germany, France and Belgium, and with the exception 
of agriculture almost every modern industry and manufacture 
is represented. American firms were well in evidence, but 
with the exception of Messrs. Lever Bros., no British concern 
appeared to have secured space. Many of our manufacturers 
have committed themselves heavily at Wembley this year, 
but surely they are losing opportunities in the European 
market by neglecting real business gatherings such as Utrecht 
Fair, which is organized solely for buying and selling and has 
no side shows.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. R. Fraser Taytor, 
c/o Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2, 





as 
THE LATE MR. MASSINGHAM, 
[To the Editor of the Sreecrator.} 
Sm,—It is not without emotion that I read in the 
what is probably the last article written by H. W. Massing), 
Alas! he is dead. ‘Those lines from Corsica are Waftes , 
my distant home like ** the sweet South Stealing and ae 
odour.” Delightful man, to whom I owe so many tin, 
hours in your company, let me utter to your friends th 
last words of praise which you can never hear. What + 
what felicity of expression was his, what courage ip arguney 
what fidelity to justice! Hail and farewell !—] am, Sir . 
Seattle, September 15th. FREDERICK Bavsyyy 


* JUNIOR.” 

[To the Editor of the Seecratron.] 
S1r,—I should esteem it a great favour if you would ac. 
to settle a question which is the subject of some controver, 
and at the same time provide the reason to fit the answe 
Which is the correct method of addressing a person y 
styles himself Junior—William Smith, Esq., Junior, 
William Smith, Junior, Esq. ?—I am, Sir, &c., E.G.B 

[William Smith, Esq., Junior, is correct.—Ep. Spectator) 


CHANDOS. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTAtTOR.] 
Srrx,—I wonder if any of your readers can tell me where Chan), 
was. The name has long been acclimatized in England, | 
it must have been originally the site of some old French hati) 
field, for Chandos is champ dos, * field of bones,” just y 
Chanteloup (Seine et Oise) is ** field of the wolf,’ and Chanti! 
near Paris, is presumably champ lUillé, * stripped fic 
There was a knight ** de Chandos,’ who came over with Willi 
the Conqueror, so probably it would be in Normandy.—| , 
Sir, &ce., James B. Jounstoy, 

St. Andrew's Manse, Falkirk. 


POETRY. 
— a>—_— 
THE POOL. 


I Know a deep and lonely poo!—that’s where 
The great Kingfisher makes his sudden splash: 
He has so many jewels in his plumes 
That all we see is one blue lightning flash ! 


Speetey ’ 


But whether that fine bird comes there or 
There Vll be found before the coming night 
Beside that dark, deep pool, on whose calm breas 

Sleep a young family of pools of light. 


no, 


os 


And near my pool an ancient abbey stands, 
Where I, when lying in the longest grass, 

Can see the moonlight, tender, soft and fair, 
Clasped to the rugged breast of that black nurse. 


W. H. Davies, 


“SPECTATOR”: LIFE MEMBERS’ 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tue Meeting of the Life Members of the Sfectator \ 

be held on Thursday, October 23rd, at 4.30 in the aftern 

A card of admission will be sent to all Life Members wi 

desire to attend if they will be kind enough to write: 





us to that effect in the course of the next we 
All persons who have sent in applications for 1 
Membership on or before Tuesday, October 2ist, ¥ 
be entitled to take part in the meeting. ‘The terms 
Life Membership are : 





For persons under 45 years of age .. oe {15 158. 
For persons over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 14s. 
” ” » 55 »» ” 05 a ee 2 #11 MS. 
bad ” 9» O05 ” yi ”» 3 » £9 & 
For persons over 75 years of age oe ee £5 5S 


Fuller information, including particulars of the 1 
INSTALMENT PLAN, by which payments may be spre 
over a period of three years, may be obtained from © 
Publishers, 
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NISBETS’ 
A GAME-RANGER’S NOTEBOOK by A. Blayney Percival, 
LIST Late Ranger of Kenya Colony. Edited by E. D. Cuming. No one 


has previously had Mr. Percival’s opportunities for studying the 














animals in the East African Jungle. He tells a fascinating story 








pre 


nv 





of the animals to be met with in Nairobi and East Africa generally. Illus- 


trated. (Now Ready.) 18s. net 
AS I WENT ON MY WAY by A. J. Ashton, K.C. An interesting 
volume of recollections by the Recorder of Manchester and leader of the 
Northern Circuit. There are many gocd stories of famous men.  Illus- 
trated. (About 20 Oct.) 15s. net 


q RONALD BURROWS: A MEMOIR by George Glasgow, Author of 
“The Minoans,” etc. Dr. Burrows was primarily an Educationist and a 
University Professor. He was also a politician and social reformer, with 
a special interest in the Balkans. Mr. Veniselos has contributed a foreword, 
and there are important chapters giving notable contributions to the secret 
war history of the Near East, Illustrated. (20 Oct.) 15s. net 


q ACTON, GLADSTONE AND OTHERS by Mrs. Drew, Author of 
“Catherine Gladstone.” Mrs. Drew inherited much of Mr. Gladstone’s gift 
of calling out the best in those around him. And it is her recollections of 
the choicest spirits among those who were entertained at Hawarden that 
Mrs. Drew has put together in this volume. 7s. 6d. net 


TWELVE YEARS AT THE IMPERIAL GERMAN COURT. The 
Reminiscences of Count Zedlitz-Triitzschler, Controller of the 
German Household 1903 to 1910. ‘“ By far the most interesting book on 
the Ex-Kaiser that has yet appeared.’”—Daily Mail. 15s. net 
A PARCEL OF KENT by F. J. Harvey Darton, Author of “ The 


Marches of Wessex,” etc. “Not a page without some little gem.’— 
Bystander, 12s. 6d. net 


G STUDIO AND STAGE by Joseph Harker. The recollections of the 
greatest of scene-painters. Mr. Harker has known everyone connected with 
the stage. ‘“‘ Abounds in good stories.”—Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. net 


q SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED STANZAS BY JOHN MILTON ON 
ENGRAVED SCENES ILLUSTRATING OVID’S METAMORPHOSES 
with additional Notes by H. C. Candy. ‘‘ He has made a strong case.” 
—Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net 
q SONGS OF A DESERT OPTIMIST by J. M. Symns, Author of 
“The Mark of the East,” etc. “ Sings admiringly and optimistically of things 
Eastern.” —Times. 4s. 6d. net 














THE HOUSE OF BROKEN DREAMS by Christine Jope- NISBET & CO., LTD., 
Slade, Author of “The Cuckoo’s Nest,” ete. “ Witty, pleasing and 
with a touch of satire which is never cruel.’’—J/lus. London News. 

7s. 6d. net 
RED SAND by T. S. Stribling, Author of ‘ Fombombo,” ete. 
“No one who likes romance and humour mixed with brains 
should miss this book.’”-—Sy1ivia Lynp in Daily News, 7s. 6d. net 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. £ Some Records of a Journey to the Beaches of the Moluccas and i 


: Forest of M ohie in 1923. With Photogravure frontis piece, 
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ROGUES IN PORCELAT David Lloyd George—War Minis, whe Ph 

An anthology of eighteenth- |: J. SAXON MILLS et a 
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century love poetry. Edited and 


4 i : Mr. Lloyd George’s great achievements throughout F — ' The 

illustrated by Jorn AUSTEN, with : be fr: a and impartially by the writer, Pages “rs a one are set » The J 
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Royal 8vo. 15s, net |" Twenty Years in Borneo--... fs sid 
CHARLES BRUCE i 





ROMAN CONVERTS : An intimate revelation of life on this far-eastern Island;  startlin 7 
By ARNOLD LUNN 12s 6d net |: ™ its atmosphere of unfamiliarity. 15/ net 
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TERT ECT er eh “oNTTTD : “ F The Ri 
NINETEENTH CENTURY PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL | - 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated by DouGLas : Vivid personal impressions of men and women eminent in the artis tie, + Ina sl 
‘Boas om + political and social spheres of Europe. 10/6 net ot 
NSLIE. anne eneeeenenccaeanenannaanaenanaanaaeaannamananamaneneesnseeeeeeseeseeeesseesucenaargy : expatia 
Demy 8vo 16s. net | = 
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GONE ‘ABROAD -~Eilsie and the Child & other Stories | jiu ju 
By DovcLas GOLDRING ° Tale of Riceyman Steps. ARNOLD BENNETT : being 0 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net : . bapny -— which unfolds the further adventures of Else ie has gol 
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AN ENGLISH SONG BOOK " Suck 
Edited by Harotp Scort :Pimpernel and canary se TB to0—« 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net : BARONESS ORCZY of serer 





DIVERSIONS OF A DIPLOMAT : This vividly exciting romance of a modern “ Scarlet Pimpernel” bids a pool 
—_ © aint oa - : fair to outrival its immortal predecessor in popularity 7/6 net, ° : 
By Frank Rattican, C.M.G. TR 2S ELIA IAA COREG: TOLMER Cs 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net fish, cl 
THE NEW PUBLIC HOUSE ete Sulva John WARWICK DEEPING the sul 
gg ; , iia : The embittered soldier returns seeking vengeance, but touches a with ot 
By IK. EE. WILLIAMS : tragedy. Richenda of the Caravans helps to solve his p1 em . : In I 
» m Sv " , /6 net 
Crown 8yo, Pi SDs WANE By seniadicttsnsieaincicep tan ideensaheeadilh ieactibi ini ti eciaadacimadshnicensbeec ee saaki 
UNIVERSAL ART SERIES r~"Leaves from Arcady H. A. VACHELL | ‘! 
: This volume of short stories is a delightful excursion into an practic 
bE at bagi : forest. “7 6 net, assure 
OIL PAINTING Daciansdandkeinbenscndennssuntadibentheanssnsnmanbbbhednscanssabdanencinahbianenbeentl ' ree 
By Harotp SPEED ° parte 
y : :D reeeeeete carnest 
With many illustrations, : The Unlit Lamp RADCLYFFE HALL = 
: 4 : A story of women, their strength and power of sacrifice, their “ cla serious 
Medium &vo. 21s. net |: and weaknesses.” 7/6 uel of the 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING RaaksaRnsubsdansdsidananbindnsdsnabhiobendeunshnasheadsebhsbhieannbnaadadednannindimtel hake 
Vol. 1. Grorro To TURNER ~The Closed Wall L. W. VEDRENNE | ism. 
Vol. II. ConsTABLE TO THE PRESENT Day : An original and vivid sociological study of the fundamental changes * these 
3y C. Lewrs Hinp Sbebsen oi Derr Ateneo eR But 
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october 
———— ’ ° 
Whether or not, it may, at any rate, be generally agreed 
f ¢ pcos ppl f that the most endearing, enkindling, animating and provoca- 
Literary 1 u atital' ° tive books vary in goodness. They afford lulls from any 
2 ; _ , abstract excellence, and even from their own best—for rest 
ON: OCTOBER 4th, 1924. seme , te 
S LOND , reaction, contrast and foil. And they were written, as 
NSON —————_— —_ = | probably even the Book of Lamentations was written, and 
. as Wordsworth maintained that poetry is written, with, if 
d the ! f & D ‘ THAT : J. 
PRINC IPAL CONTENTS. not necessarily for, pleasure; though it may not always 
uct sinning Water (Walter De La Mare) .. on .. 457 follow that the r vader shares that pleasure. When Mr. 
. Runnl's hizing Woman (Iris Barry) 458 Strachey, for example, discusses which is the most depressing 
ister fF The Philosop ~ sa R. B.C A Cit Gral i: ne 161 fragment of poctry in the English language, the fragment 
— > rhi . ahui Po d = 5 
{ & Adventures 1 were Ye = apna — om Xi that instantly occurred to one of his readers was not one 
: F .phe Jolly Schoolmaster” (A. Williams-Ellis) . . ++ 462) of the Duddon Sonnets (for he has never read them), but 
gid Men Grow Young (James Allison Selby) .. -- 464) a passage in the Ode on Immortality. 
stevenson’s Letters (J. St. Loe Strachey) * +. 466 As for a diary, the pleasure to be derived from that depends, 
Se \ Holiday Task (Richard Church) e oe -. 468} of course, on the kind of diarist. Diaries are not usually 
; Pepys’ (though inexhaustibly good in all 


** great books.” 
ling ie =: Pig 3 rope is ree : pry The Diary of a 
net, REISS See ve Nobody (and that is fiction) skirts the margin. 
RUNNING WATER. But since Mr. Strachey’s was written to please his son, 
John St. Loe himself, the general reader and his publisher, it could hardly 
fail to find a place in our more amiable, if less perfect, category. 
And fail it does not. On the other hand, though its “ideas” 
seem to have come into being of themselves, without effort 








vevnene Strachey. (Hodder and 


The River of Life. By 


Stoughton. 20s, net.) 


Ix a short story by Nicholas Gogol, one of the characters 


expatiates on a state or frame of mind which, he says, hind ' ” " a the ieee ‘. 

: : : : or hindrance : ary se -ealls , ussians. 

is sweeter to a Russian than anything conceivable—when r hindrance, the diary seldom recalls the Isslans - 
active 


is idiosyncratic rather than temperamental. It is 
rather than passive: and far more intellectual in range than 
imaginative. It draws a covert, routs out a Theme, and then 
it’s tally-ho, and away over hill and dale, in sure and certain 
hope of a kill. Nor does it always 
“stand on quillets how to slay him: 
Be it by gins, by snares, by subtlety ... 
Sleeping or waking, ‘tis no matter how,” 


you just think, that is, of nothing, while ideas come into 
being of themselves, each in turn pleasanter than that which 
has gone before, and without the labour of your hastening 
them on, or even of looking for them. 

Such minds as Aksakov’s, Tchekov’s—and 
too—seem to have been able to relapse at will into this state 
of serene, receptive quiescence, wherein consciousness resembles 





Turgénev’s, 


ids a pool of water in some green corner of the meadows, wild 2 ? 

et. I ps : . 3 : so he be, up to the coup de grdce, very much alive. Its 
flowers on its margin—dragon- fly, thistledown and popping ; ’ : : 

ie course is restless, galvanic, zigzag. Its though%s, scenes, 


fish, clouds floating in the blue, an occasional zephyr rippling 


. . hobbies, speculations rapidly, kaleidoscopically succeed one 
the surface, and a naiad venturing down out of the woods » SI : po : ~. Jess 


another ; it is seldom the expression of mere moods, of rev erie. 


- with other timid wild things to sip of its coolness. * Hee mee 
. a : oeRe : rhere is little protracted ‘* brooding. 
ot, In England, however, though complete vacuity of mind ; ga . 
as isnot unknown among us, this pastime is called day-dreaming, As between the two kinds, ‘this te the Ceesemee on “ope 
leaving one’s door ajar and sitting in the darkening twilight in 


and is frowned at by the serious and the active and the 
practical as a mere indulgence. The busy bee, the nursery 
assured us, improves the shining hour—and needs to in this 
climate. Life in these Western parts is not only real, but 
LL carnest. Nevertheless, here is a book, and a book by a 
serious, active, practical writer (** not unfamiliar ” to readers 
of the Spectator), which positively parades the joys of this 
haphazard, go-as-you-please, I°d-be-a-butterfly Tom-Tiddler- 
NE ism. And “by all above,” he exclaims on his title-page, 
“these blenches gave my heart another youth.” 

But how net in and weave together things of the mind so 
wayward and capricious ? There could hardly be a more | that the diarist intensely enjoyed the 
accommodating means of Iving in wait for them than that | desperate sayings ” such little solacing sops in the pan 
which Mr. Strachey has actually chosen: a “ Diary “—a | 2s “It is not good that many men should know how bad 
diary desultory as tin pollen-bearing wind, the sport of ‘hee or Douglas Jerrold’s facetious aside in the 

and place and inclination. It is a diary packed and volu- * Ah yes, we are all brothers now ; all 
minous, even though it represents, with varying intervals Gocthe’s too—sovereign axiom for every 


hope of a visitor, preferably strange and possibly not quite 
earthly ; and leaping out of bed to pull up the blinds to look 
at the new morning’s weather before descending to breakfast, 
eggs and bacon, lively company and talk. The title of this 
diary, too, is The River of Life—not the pool, or mere, or tarn, 
or even ocean. 

The pleasure its readers will derive from it, then, will 
be also of this sort. It will vary in kind and intensity. In 
sheer material the diary never flags ; but the interest is not 
always at the same pitch. Who could doubt, for example, 





writing pages on 


men are”; 
socialistic "forties : 
Cains and Abels.” 


NN between the entries, no more than about two years in all, | ¢ditor—** The public must be treated like women: they 
verging so close at last on the dreadful Now, as July the 5th, | must be told absolutely nothing but what they like to hear.” 
1924, Or take the charming bubbling fragment that describes the 


little palazzo in the main street of Sestri Levante ; or that 
or that on the art of story-telling; or on 
Shakespeare’s haunted 
as apt spiritually 


It was begun, the author explains, in the hope of amusing 
and interesting in illness the son to whom it is dedicated. 
But soon other readers, in an ever-expanding circle, loomed 
And since “in literature, even more than on the 


Barca ; 
aphorisms ; | or on 
or on the Englishman 


on the 
Disracli’s and 


into view. haunting asides ; 


stage, those who live to please must please to live,” that | to convert abuse into flattery as physically to turn starch 
insidious ideal, ** good copy.’ began to creep into mind. | into sugar; or that on Cats though what of the dreadful 





indictment ‘** Female cats are not usually very psychic.” 
Away goes the pack in full cry, too (even though it may 
now be hunting a mere will-o’-the-wisp), across that sombre 
morass in which it is so curiously fascinating to flounder— 
the morass known as the Subconscious. Here, oddly enough, 
the M.F.H. plucked two curious and delightful flowers : 
the first, a poem entitled ** Brother or Stranger,” almost as 
alien and arresting in its busy, animated context as the 


And then at length, and almost in bravado: ‘ At sea, 18th of 
August, 1923.—This morning we saw whales. . . . Iam 
writing this diary to please myself,” and shall “ print it to 
please my publisher.” 

A “ great * book, says Mr. Strachey in one of his entries, 
is good throughout : ‘* good in the whole, good in the part, 


good in general structure, good in details : one which exactly 


accomplished its author’s aim.’ For illustration he cites 
The Tale of a Tub. And then—though not till then—one | @pparition of a nun would be in the House of Commons ;— 
hesitates. For, whatever Kuclid may say, are not parts *. He frames my future, as he is my past, 


And I in him behold the first and last. 
But kind he can be, and keeps close at hand 
Save when I want him most; then he will stand 


of The Tale of a Tub greater than the whole—those rich, 


‘ Taw, racy, abominable dialogues, for example. And does 


It for any reader with the least claim to sensibility and 





‘good nature ” exactly accomplish Swift's aim ? 


Dark, secret, dumb, and turn the deafest ears 
To all my calls to help me still my fears... 
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supplem 
If I refrain from frightening him away to keep him almost too wide awake. His hatred of — 
, F me , . ° : OF the 
a much ouking, he will turn to play . dogmatic does not prevent him from dogmatizing - th 
games and tell old tales in such strange guise, is adntioce of that mendior whith ic 5 > Dut he 
I laugh aloud in wonder and surprise. . . .” | eee ; Gravity Ww ich is merely, as Rochefoucay); 
> . D , says, a mystical behaviour in the body intended ¢ x 
The second, also a poem, even more philosophical in kind, | 4.f, > . “ . © set of 
: pete - z caf defects of the mind. My natural impulse is to } : 
entitled ** The Present, the Future, and the Past,” itself as | |. : " ‘ © On th 
. . : : side of the humorous, and against the solemn.” Ho op: 
conspicuous in turn as the gentle, evocative twangling of a | .. +s F © ehijoys i 
- as do most prudent men, realizing his shortcominos. .” 
harp in the lull of an orchestra :— r : . “We BS; and 
will on occasion confess to defects and deficiencies that } 
“*. . . Man’s body and man’s brain, man’s senses fino, does not possess—* I have no sense of music,” he asserts \ 
Ee to report on all they find combine, and then in flat contradiction expatiates on the “ Wagner), 
ake not the Man. Note now that subtle Lute. heaven of i” ‘in Parsifal -with sue} enerian . 
The instrument lies lifeless, cold, and mute, _— saiucuee = -arsifa bers 1 such abandon that , Durin 
Without a player. Yet, when he comes, its strings fellow~amateur—if only in adoration of Bach and jn loviip Minis 
Break into music, are creative things. loyalty to Mozart—will fairly tremble with indignation : } 
While he is there the music to prolong, Bie is am. intemsc. dels — a > and 1 
He rules the Soundboard and commands the Song. . . .” eis an intense delighter in all kinds of travel—in 4, stage 
world of nature, man and books; though he prefers th 
In the prose also extremes reveal themselves. For what | cultivated to the wild. Of authors, Racine, Pope, Dryde nner 
entirely different things in kind are the attacks on Aristotle’s | and Arnold most frequently share his pages. Racine inddea of th 
Politics (generously alleviated a few pages later) and on | is comfort enough for Mr. Strachey even when he is prostrate 
Iforace as a poet (chiefly with a view perhaps to his admirers) | with a bad cold; and though he is “ the least ( iceronian 
and those shining pages on Donne, whose poems Mr. Strachey | men,” the Letters of that “ most lovable ” and able of writers 
professes never to have understood, even though they have | * poor Cicero,” is yet another favourite bedside book 
from boyhood filled him with a consuming joy—a joy, Last, he is “a great eater of beef,” yet (if the “ yet»; RAL 
moreover, which is none the less apparent when by quotation logical) “no man of science,” being (though a sedulo | 
he entirely disproves the first part of his statement ! trespasser on its borderlands) “ somewhat old, and lazy apg beau 
It would be an odd diary, however, which, even though it intellectually unreformed.” He can still ery over a book write 
attempted to treat the public like women, pleased everybody | never means to apologize for making “ so much of a pother’ givel 
| 
| 


all the time. What, one speculates, would Mr. Conrad have | about himself and his feelings, and thinks—while in England 
thought and felt about “ All the same, sea-faring men are | “a good deal of what is going to happen in the House oj 
‘dears’: mild and muddle-headed and quite delirious in | Commons.” 

their notions about ordinary things. But they have vision” ? More than a faint impression haunts the mind, finally 
What would Keats’s retort have been to “ And so Spenser | when the last headlong, high-spirited entry has been read, that 
remains the Poct’s poet, which is a polite way of saying, | Mr. Strachey, a little too intent, perhaps, on * commandip 
nobody’s poet. And yet he might have been anything. | the song,” has not been as hospitable as he might have been to By 


Fer example, he had in him the seeds of a supreme form | that other self——that mysterious visitant, “ dark, secret, 
of satire”? But even if—with an eye fixed on the average | maybe, but, as he has himself revealed, “ not always dumb,” Duk 
landsman—one refuses to dismiss a sea-faring man as a| And his postseript is proof that he is conscious of this, too time 
mere dear; even if Spenser is of ail poets one of the most | “J am well aware that throughout the diary the unseen Of 
faithful in service to his own ideal and paradise, even if | River of Life was between, and that I could not chronicle jt proj 
satire is in essence unworthy of the name of poctry—these | or play with it, or revel in its current.” Here and there is 4 | 
statements are still at least open to controversy. flying glimpse of those deeper waters. Tere and there, noi exp 
But when Mr. Strachey, transported by love and admiration, | only a vein of the imaginative, but a tinge, a nuance even ol Iihus 
acclaims with the voice of bugles the beauties of a certain | the grotesque, even ofthe macabre. It is then as if some queer | 
solitary and lovely region in the United Kingdom, and names | inmate of one of the attics in his house of life had suddenly FU 
it, then the judicious may grieve indeed. It is all very well | flung open a window. By * 
to suggest that the char-i-bane should consume its own * And long we try in vain to speak and act auth 
waste-paper and beer bottles. But there are more insidious Our hidden self, and what we say or do exp 
enemies of such solitudes than this. What of the new rich, Is eloquent, is well—but ‘tis not true “— the 
the new idle, and their chaste hotels ? Have they very much | not the whole truth, that is, and perhaps not the profoundest man 
improved upon the old, regarding whom Mr. Strachey himself | But then a diary is but a diary, and this one ended so far back men 
quotes from a letter of Matthew Arnold’s :— as July 5th, 1924. Its sequel may be well on the way, and Tilu: 
‘More and more I think ill of the great people here [in London]: | much of that may prove to be not only in verse, but irrad: 
ert on pre fle aps snerny hig peppy, ey eee rey “eatery tana inaiaaaeanes Watrer De La Mane. PA 
est men express either a stupid pride, or the stupidity without the DY 
pride ; and the halt-alive look of many pretty faces among the foll 
women—so different from the Southern languor-—points, too, to Rec 


something very like stupidity. Anda proud-looking English woman THE PHILOSOPHIZING WOMAN, felt 


is the hardest-looking thing I know in the world.” 


. p esas the 
And last, there is that raw little anecdote about the Jesuit aaa: ana By Madeline Linford. (Leonard Pars boo 
priest, which should surely not have found place in a diary f ; ad 
containing page 63. Tur painting of Mary Wollstonecraft by Opie in the Nationa a \ 


But how tedious a book is that with which one invariably | Portrait Gallery is much less the portrait of a writer than ‘e 
and placidly agrees! In this, as in everything else, a book | of a woman. “ Pleasant” is the word that best describes 
resembles a friend. It needs divination too. For what it | her, with her light-brown hair, brown eyes and amiable L: 
implies, holds in solution, secretes as it were, is of more | expression: there is absolutely nothing of the formidabk 
importance than what it definitely says. ‘This diary expresses | air that one recognizes alike in Emily Bronté, George Elict 





. . . . . . . . 7 ’ La 
in easy,abundant flow its author's interests, his characteristic | and Mrs. Browning as the peculiar mark of a woman of letters. : 
. = . ° . . . ¥ ? ‘ » ‘ > > > 1 Ol 
lines of thought and speculation, his mental bias, prejudices, | If I had been a fortune-teller, and she had come to me I should | ’ 
: “ ; e 
enthusiasms. What it confides in relation to the diarist | have begun .at once to warn her against following her heart % By 
himself is rather by the way ; as an afterthought, or inadver- | impulsively as I should have known, without looking at het a 
tently. hand, she did. ‘ You are benevolent,” I should have said, E 
r ° ° = ‘ “se ” » nai ” al aw = F TS. r will | 
None the less, from every line of it we can divine that he is | “ but you must protect yourself as we i is others. You wil " 
steadily growing younger; a perfectly natural proeess, thank be injured if you are not more cautious.” And she would nt 5 
: —s : “ ave listene , ba 
God, and leading at last to—heaven alone knows what state of have listened. ne. 
innocence and day-dream. He is generous in his .admirations, Even her childhood was troubled. Her father was a shiftles | * 
mercurial in mood; impulsive both in attack and in repen- | drunkard, she had to protect her mother, look after het r 


tance, and would rather be boldly wrong than timidly,cau- | brothers and sisters, and educate herself. She was a com | 
siously correct. He finds this mortal existence endlessly | panion at nineteen, then a governess ; she opened a school 

xciting : inexhaustibly unexpected ; and though he is no | to earn money for her family and the assortment of orphans . 
stranger to dreaming, life and its activities are apt at tines | and needy persons that eame unerringly to her tor help. I 
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| POLITICS FROM WITHIN 


BY THE RT. HON. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, MLD. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY THE Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT CARSON. 


During his term of office as Parliamentary Secretary for Education, Minister of Munitions, 
Minister of Reconstruction and first Minister of Public Health, the author kept a diary, 
and it is this diary which enables him to draw aside the curtain and reveal the political 
stage during the anxious years of war and reconstruction. Mr. Addison is. able to tell the 
inner history of the relations between the men who loomed so large on the political horizon. 
of the time. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. 36/- net. Ready mid-October. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 


RALPH NEVILL, in the pages of this book, has brought the life and history of the 
beautiful city under review—her kings and emperors, her lovely women, her poets, 
writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, architects, politicians. Her theatres and cafés are 
given their proper place. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18/- net. 


DAILY MAIL: “ Very charming and entertaining book.” 


MEMORIES OF RUSSIA, 1916-1919 


By PRINCESS PALEY. The Princess Paley is the morganatic wife of the late Grand 
Duke Paul Alexandrovitch. The book is a human document of merit, dealing with great 
times and events, that should appeal to thinking readers irrespective of political hue. 

Of that unhappy monarch, Nicholas II., she recounts many illuminating things. His 
prophetic words, “Say to the Ambassador of France that this terrible war demands an 
expiatory victim, and that I am to be that victim,” possess the quality of Greek tragedy. 
lilustrated. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


FURTHER MEMORIES of IRISH LIFE 
By The Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY ROBINSON, Bt., the 
author of Memories Wise and Otherwise. Long 
experience gained in Irish administration has brought 
the author in contact with the Irish people under all 
manner of conditions. He has stored up a fund of 
memories of that country rich in humour and pathos, 
15/- net. Ready in October. 








PRINTS FROM MANY TRAILS 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S._ A series of 
delightful stories about animals in which the author 
shows an intimate acquaintance with Wild Life. They 
are the work of a sympathetic observer of the ways 
of animals who gives voice to the feelings about which 
the lower creatures are inarticulate. 

Illustrated. 12/6 net. Ready early October. 


WOMAN IN WORLD HISTORY: 
Her Place in the Great Religions 


By E. M. WHITE. In this comprehensive study the 
authoress has ransacked the ages and roamed the world 
to trace woman’s influence in the story of civilisation, 
with special reference to the great religions and to their 
effect on the position of womanhood. 7/6 net. 


i An 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


PARENT OR PEDAGOGUE 

By Dr. E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. The author, 
following up his recent successful treatise on “ The 
Reconstruction of Mind,” here supplies the want, long 
felt by parents, of an up-to-date and practical guide to 
the first stages in the education of their children. The 
hook is written in the light of the latest psychology and 
a delightfully unconventional style, and it ought to effect 
a veritable revolution in current notions of education. exceedingly readable and 


Daily Graphic: 


//6 net. informative book.” 





LAYCOCK OF LONEDALE 


[here were higher things in life than money for Roger 








Laycock, yet when his father disinherited him in favour 
of his two brothers, he determined to beat them at 
A powerful story. 
7/6 net. 


+} 
1ecir 


t own game of money-making, 
b 


y W. RILEY, author of HW indyridge. 


EGBERT 


How Egbert Ponsonby Thwaites, a rising young 
barrister with a cocksure and superior manner, annoys 
a wizard in a railway waiting-room, who transforms him 
into a rhinoceros, and the troubles that result therefrom. 





An amusing story. By W. A. DARLINGTON, author 
ot dif's Button. 7/6 net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 





3 YORK STREET, ST, JAMES’S, S.W. 1. 


TONGUES OF FIRE 

A collection of brilliant by ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, which show an imagination as rar¢ 
the choice of the subject is unusual. The main theme 
is the Unknown, which the author seeks in strange 
places and among strange people. 7/6 net. 


DIGBY’S MIRACLE 


If miracles can happen at Lourdes, why not at Kinder- 
well? So Dr. Digby stages a miraculous cure at the 
village well and the sick and the halt flock to drink of 


stories, 


as 


/ 


the holy waters, many leaving their crutches behind. A 
clever story of faith, fraud, and foolishn By 
FRED FE. WYNNE. 7/6 net. 
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The school did badby, so she tried to make a living by her 
pen, at first translating books, for somehow she had acquired 
French, German, Italian and Dutch. Original Stories from 
Real Life, her book for children, with all the heavy moral tone 
of her time, was illumined by a romanticism that Rousseau’s 
Emile had taught her. There is a story in it of “ Crazy 
Robin,” a ruined farmer who had lost a wife and four children 
one after the other: he lived alone in a cave 

‘“with a cur-dog, whom he would frequently call his Jacky, and 
even his Nancy; and then mumble to himself, ‘Thou wilt not 
leave me—we will dwell with the owls in the ivy.’ ” 

The dog was cruelly killed by a rich man, and poor Robin 
‘* burst into tears, . . . and sobbing he said: * Will anyone 
be kind to me ?’” That forgotten little brown book would 
still please any modern child who had wept at Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, and it was charmingly illustrated by William 
Blake. The two orphans who are, with their governess, 
the heroines of the book, stand in his frontispiece in 
long, untrimmed white robes, their delicate hands and 
heads held in angelic attitudes, while their preceptress 
spreads her arms above them, plainly sweeping them to 
heaven. 

Mary was making distinguished friends. She had already 
met Dr. Johason, who liked her, and entertained Talleyrand 
with wine out of a tea-cup. But now the French Revolution 
was in the air, and her intimate circle felt very warmly 
towards the Republicans. Edmund Burke’s Reflections on 
the Revolution sent her into a blaze of anger; she felt he had 
slighted all suffering and oppressed people, to whom her 

yarm heart naturally inclined. Her Vindication of the Rights 
of Man was her retort, at white heat. Probably she had not 
known she was going to write it until it was half done: she 
just felt furious, and had to dash it off. It made her famous, 
it set her apart from the other numerous literary women 
of her time. She declared :— 

“The rights of man... is such a degree of liberty, civil and 
religious, as is compatible with the liberty of the other individuals 
with whom he is united in a social compact.” 
she even dared 
sympathy with the Queen of 


These were dark and bold words in 1791 : 
to attack Burke for his 
France :— 

“Your tears are reserved, very naturally, considering your 
character . . . for the downfall of queens, whose rank throws a 
graceful veil over vices which degrade humanity ; but the distress 
of many industrious mothers . . . could not move your commisera- 
tion, though they might extort your alms.” 

Ifere was a woman actually philosophizing and dogmatizing 
about politics in print. No wonder Horace Walpole called 
her “that hyena in petticoats.” She had not done sean- 
dalizing them yet, though. The Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman appeared a few weeks later. It was blunt and 
fiery, it demanded a spiritual and physical dignity and 
freedom for women which even the twentieth century comes 
shert of, and which must have read like blasphemy to the 
eighteenth. She actually demanded to have women in 
*arliament, and women doctors ; she said that ** true voluptu- 
ousness ” in sexual relationships ‘“‘ must proceed from the 
mind’? ; she suggested co-education for children, and the 
rational division of school hours into instruction and open-air 
play. ‘Though we know now that she was not so very impracti- 
cal, she had only her turbulent heart and her intuition to guide 
her. It was the bitterness of her own girlhood that burst out 
in a storm of rhetoric, 

Of course, women before her time had enjoyed frecdom : 
the Renaissance saw many of them leading an ample and 
powerful life. Queens had ruled and ladies at Court played 
statesman. But if they did, each one acted as though she 
were the deputy for the man she would have been but for 
the accident of birth. Mary Wollstonecraft was undoubtedly 
the first to demand, on principle, that woman collectively 
should leave her hypocritical parlour, and come out as the 
equal companion and complement of the male. And she is 
still honoured for that, not only by suffragettes, whose patron 
saint she became long after. 

A little after the Vindicaiions appeared, Mary went to 
Paris just when Wordsworth had left it. She saw Louis XVI. 
go past her windows to his execution, and wrote to her 
publisher :— 

“T saw Louis sitting, with more dignity than IT expected from 
his character, in a hackney coach, Not a voice was heard, nor 


— 

did I see anything like an insulting gesture. For the first 4: 
since I entered France I bowed to the majesty of the people,” 
But she was lonely and frightened, and wrote the gp, 
day :— . 
“T wish I had kept the cat with me. I want to see somethi,, 
alive—death in so many frightful shapes has taken hold da 
fancy. I am going to bed, and for the first time in my life . 


Ie bn 
put out the candle.” ™ 


Thomas Paine introduced her to many of the Republica, 
leaders, and in a little while she met Captain Gilbert Imlay 
a prosperous American merchant who was also an aythy, 
His confused novel, The Emigrants, published that same yo 
was full of magnificent sentiments about woman, Man 
was bound to like him. During the next two years, throw}, 
out which she was cut off from England by the War, he 
tragic association with him had gone happily and pasgigy. 
ately along to the birth of beloved little Fanny, and beg, 
to disintegrate, with too much love on her side, and increas 
neglect and absence on his. It took her a long while to pealiy 
it. There are no other love-letters in the world quite lik 
Mary’s, so eloquently emotional, so human. 
could have been unmoved. 


Only a @ 
She followed him to London y 


last, hoping for some tolerable solution. More lettes 
she wrote one moment: ‘“ Yes, I quite understand thy 


? 


we must be friends only,” the next she is trying py. 


sionately to move his love for her; then she cries oy 
against him harshly and violently for his treatm 
of her and their “ interesting child.’ When she realiy 
he: had no regard for her, she paced in dark misery 


up and down Putney Bridge till her clothes were hea 
with rain, and threw herself in the Thames. She suffer 
all the unspeakable agony of drowning, and then watermay 
rescued her. 

Life had to go on; she began writing again and she ha 
fanny. Soon she grew friendly with William Godwin, th 
revolutionary and philosophical author of Political Justice 
The next year they married, rather shamefacedly, because 
was against his expressed principles, but, as Godwin sai 
after :— 

“She was unwilling, and perhaps with reason, to incur th 
exclusion from the society of many valuable and_ exceller 
individuals, which custom awards in cases of this sort.” 

They continued to live in neighbouring houses, and Fan 
Imlay trotted between them with notes. The pompow 
Godwin’s sincere love and admiration must have comfort 
her a littlhe—he was not yet become the tiresome and gree 
old man whom Shelley knew. Soon after her marriage, s 
gave birth to a daughter, and a few days later died. She wa 
thirty-eight then. Her posthumous fragments show thal 
the taste of river-water had never quite gone from her mouth 
the novel Maria is set in a lunatic asylum, and begins i 
magnificent gloom :— 

“* Abodes of horror have frequently been described, and castles 
filled with spectres and chimeras, conjured up by the magic sp 
of genius to harrow the soul, and absorb the wondering mi 
But . . . what were they to the mansion of despair, in one cor 
of which Maria sat. . . . One recollection with frightful veloc 
following another threatened to fire her brain, and make her a! 
companion for the terrific inhabitants, whose groans and shriek 
were no unsubstantial sounds of whistling winds, or start 
birds . but such tones of misery as carry a dreadful certain 
directly to the heart.” 

She left the two little girls : Fanny Imlay, who committ 
suicide when she was twenty-two, and Mary Godwin, Wi 
became the second Mrs. Shelley and the authoress 
Frankenstein, 

Miss Linford has shown a great deal of sympathy in preparing 
this biography. Though it adds little actual information t 
Roger Ingpen’s memoir prefacing the Letters to Imlay, pul 
lished in 1908, it is simply and well written, and include 


generous quotations from Mary Wollstonecraft’s correspor 


dence, to perpetuate her charm, and from her writings t 
exhibit her intellectual vigour. 
Mary’s literary style are a little unfair ; and Blake is referredt 
with astonishing levity. 


woman in the history of feminism. The book actually does !8 


more than that : it draws a vivid picture of a lovable, turbule®' 


creature whose history even now lights up vividly the romant! 


Perhaps the criticisms © 


But Miss Linford was chiefly anxiow 
to draw attention to the importance of this extraordinat) 
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| His “ genius ’’ was for life, not literature. All sorts and 
ADVENTURES IN PERU. | Conditions of men knew him, from the President cf Peru, 
| Senor Leguia, himself a man who has had countless adventures 
|and been in danger of his life a hundred times, to the rough 
, : , — ; sailors, herdsmen, dealers and storekeepers of whom Prodgers 
Tuosk who have read his Adventures in Bolivia require NO! has left us in his two books almost as great a gallery as did 
introduction to the man. The irony of fate has cut him| George Borrow in his amazing Bible in Spain, that marvellous 
off with half his work undone. No one who knew him could | tale of sowing seed, so to speak, on-asphait pavement. 
have connecied him with death, for he seemed built to set 
at naught the ravages of time. If he did not die, as such a 
man would surely have desired, in his boots, at least he 


niures in Peru. By Cc. Hi. Prodgers. (John Lane, The 
her dley Head, Limited. 12s. 6d. not.) 


The second book is lacking here and there in those small 
touches that only the author’s hand, although a hand more 
weft the world almost without a warning to us that he had used to rifle and to bridle than the pen, can give. Still 


a Blue Peter hoisted at the fore. Within three days of | }it contains some curious chapters, and notably _ his 
his death he was riding his gigantic chestnut horse (he himself | | descriptions, curiously minute, of Juan Fernandez, the island 
weighed three and twenty stone) and having dismounted | where Selkirk passed the four years that were to be immor- 
He left the world heey d in Crusoe by Defoe. Without a word of introduction 

the poorer by the disappearance of a type, for he was certainly | Prodgers plunges into his yarn. “ At the time when poor 
an arch-type of an adventurer. Kemmis went broke and there was nothing doing Las Rosas 
of the same breed as Hawkins, Frobisher and Drake beset it behoved me to look round for another job.” This 

Sai « 4 , as .- . “Ie ctvle ve 
he had, as Diaz del Castillo (another born adventurer), mc oe _Proves to demonstration that “Ile style, c’est 
ome. 


curious felicity with his pen, not,of course, the curiosa felicitas | 
To read it is to hear the author talking as he talked in life. 





he was gone almost without farewell. 


of which Petronius speaks, but a felicity that comes from | 
great sincerity and absence of all artifice. There are phrases | He goes on to say: “I didn’t believe in loafing about 
in his Adventures in Bolivia that remain bitten into the prance on the chance of something turning up. 1 mann 


premise, as Scottish theological disputants used to say, that 
Las Rosas is an estancia in the province of Santa Fc, in 
shipman ; but still indelible at least to those who like the | Argentina, and Santiago is a thousand miles away from it, 
Black Douglas ever love better to hear the lark singing |“ mile more or less,’ as runs the Spanish phrase, for I believe 
than the mouse squeaking. | the actual distance is not quite the thousand miles. “50 

His second book, Adventures in Peru, moves on the same|I broke altogether new grounds. Hearing that Kuhn and 
lines as the first. There is still the feel of open air about Co. had bought the wreck of the ‘ Telegraph,’ stranded at 
ithe Isle of Juan Fernandez, I got in touch with them and 


mind, not bitten in with acid; no acid entered into his com- | 
position, for certainly ** he was a goode Felawe ” like Chaucer's 





it, still the same spirit of adventure and the joy of life. One | 

feels that the writer was a man speaking to men, and not | | obtained the job of superintending her breaking up.” All 

a phrase maker, with one eye on the public all the time. | this is Demosthenic in its directness. We are left without 
were. We 


Such kind of books when written by a Diaz del Castillo or| the smallest indication as to who Kuhn and Co. 
a Herman Melville are immortal; nothing can kill them as|do not want to know. All we know is that Prodgers, who 

| y « Tee ° ‘ . ‘ 
long as grass grows green and water runs. Both these two | had been for several years a racehorse trainer in Buenos 
writers were, of Course, men of genius, and genius has a lien| Aires and afterwards manager of the horse ranch at Las 
on immortality. Prodgers falls into a different category. Rosas, has now turned seafarer. Captain Brunn’s powerful 
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tug, the ‘Pachuco,’ was commissioned for the purpose— 
that is, to draw the stranded Telegraph’ across the hundred 
and sixty five miles of sea that separate the Isle of Juan 
Fernandez from Valparaiso, or as a friend of Prodgers used 
to call it * Val”! 

* In addition to her own complement [number not stated 
in the text] she carried an auxiliary crew of eight men under 
Captain Brunn to man the ‘ Telegraph.’ ”’ Prodgers, nothing 
daunted, at once assumed command and put to sea, possibly 
thinking that a ship is steered as easily as is a horse. 

That was the way the Elizabethans, his spiritual ancestors, 
embarked to discover continents. They did not count 
the costs ; no men did that. To such men adventures come 
as easily as coughs and colds to ordinary folk. 

His description of the island reads like a page of Captain 
Cook. He does not launch into fine writing, describing 
mists with their pale opaline tints shading off into deepest 
orange, that again faded to a palest yellow, reminding one 
of the reflection on the petals of a flower cast by the iri- 
descent wings of dragon-flies. Still, what he says accurately 
describes the scenery and brings it up before the reader's eye 
far better than when the writer like a vulgar orator appears 
to listen to his own words. 

What more does anybody want, unless the writer happened 
to be a Conrad or a Hudson, to whom nature had given so 
high a sense of colour and such a felicity of words ? His 
Jove of flowers is one of his chief characteristics. No matter 
where he is, he never fails to notice the flowers. In Juan 
Fernandez he remembers that the island contains ‘* twenty 
five species of ferns growing in this lovely island,’ and notes 
the Helecho fernandisciana, and the Helechos brunato and 
disksonia. In a journey through the desert valleys of Nasca 
and Caneté he saw “a lovely bush of wild jasmine. I 
have never seen a bigger or finer specimen ; entwined with 
it was a gorgeous blue convolvulus creeper. In my humble 
opinion nature had provided this as a protection for the 
beautiful bush.” The way he writes shows him to have had, 
in regard to flowers, something of the attitude that Hudson 
had to birds. Throughout his pages these references to 
flowers are frequent and sometimes come in almost strangely 
after some yarn of hunting, shooting or deals upon the stock 
exchange. Something there is of Borrow in his writings, 
especially his love for horses and in the way he loves to dwell 





upon good cheer. “ I loaded up the cargo mules,” he says 
in one place, “‘ with provisions, not forgetting to include some 
old Madeira, half a case of whiskey, six bottles of old port and 
several bottles of Liebig’s extract *’—not a cargo for a trip 
into the interior, even for a man who weighed some twenty 
stone. 

There is, too, something of Smollett and Fielding in his | 
literary make-up. Not that he is ever coarse, in matters 
sexual, but in his intense enjoyment and delight in physical 
existence, a state of mind (or body) that seems nowadays to 
have gone quite out of fashion, or at least to be a thing to 
be kept in the dark. In fact, he is a real Bohemian, and 
a Bohemian by nature, not a person playing at Bohemia with 
a waiting taxi-cab to take him home when he gets bored. 

Everything interests him in life, a gallop on a frosty morning | 
on the Andean uplands, a Guanag hunt, a storm at sea, | 
flowers, as I said before, fine horses, adventure for its own 
sake, and pretty girls, as when he says, speaking of some 
Indian women, who thought that he was mad because he 
took a cold bath every morning: ‘* I could not help feeling 
flattered by the interest they took in me, for if the group 
included a sprinkling of withered old women, the majority 
were robust and well set up, and some of the girls very good 
looking.” 


Nor did this joy of life exclude an interest in scientific 
matters, for he recalls with pride a correspondence that he had 
with W. H. Hudson about the Condor Real (the king of the 
Condors) reputed to be white. Hudson at first doubted the 
fact and thought the bird must have grown white with age. 
However, certain facts that Prodgers laid before him changed 
his opinion, and Prodgers says with pride, “ Not long before 
his death, however, he was good enough to write and say 
- « + that I was right in concluding the Condor Real 
is a distinct species and a pure white bird.” A sportsman | 
to the core, claiming for himself no special conscience about | 
the matter—after the style of some who murder animals for | 
fun or “ to get specimens,”’ and then stand weeping tears of | 


| making friends with the children in an agricultural Scottis 
| village. 


a 
hogswash over their “fast glazing eyes,” he stil] Temaine; 
humane as occasional incidents testify. Having raised ’ 
P eg a . alsed hi, 
rifle to shoot at some Vicufias, “ they looked so bea 


Utify! 
that I felt I could not pull trigger on them.” * 
One thing one hopes the Recording Angel took due NOtice of 


and blotted out some of the actions that Prodgers, like Most 
other men, must have wished blotted out of his account 
In the sympathetic memoir that his friend, Chaps j 
Maberly, writes of him, he refers to Prodgers’ part in helping 
to bring the Putumayo atrocities before the world. Podge, 
himself just notices his part, in passing, saying: “] les 
never regretted participating in bringing them (the atrocit 
to the notice of the world at large.” Further on he Speaks 
of what went on in Putumayo as * devilish ” and * eruel,” 

An interesting book, discursive and written in a style thy 
one is apt to think perished with Captain Cook and Mung 
Park, but that crops up now and again and shows that th 
old Elizabethan never dies amongst the English race, 7 
make the analogy complete, here and there crop up yiew, 
of great simplicity, as often happens, as it seems to me, wit} 
men who spend their lives with nature cheek by jowl. 

‘**T am much interested ” (he says) ** in missionary enter. 
prise ” (who would have thought it ?) “and am filled wit) 
admiration of the wonderful work some of the missionari« 
have accomplished in various parts of the world, but I canno: 
shut my eyes to the fact that in South America, at least, thy 
Gospel message seems to have had a disastrous effect on th, 
morals of the Indians. This may, of course, be attributabh 
to the fact that the trader with the rum-bottle follows hotfog 
after the Gospel Messenger. Until the tenets of Christianity 
were preached to them, immorality” (he sexua 
immorality) ‘* was practically unknown among the Indian 
. . ». as a Christian I cannot but feel humiliated when | 
think of the change that comes over some of the tribes after 
they have heard the Word and received it gladly.” 

Neither Corporal Trim nor Uncle Toby could have bettered 
this delightful paragraph. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
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“THE JOLLY SCHOOLMASTER.” 


A Dominie’s Log, A Dominie Dismissed, A Dominie in 
Doubt, A Dominie Abroad, and A Dominie’s Five. A 
by A. S. Neill. (Herbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d. each.) 

Was there-ever an inn called ‘The Jolly Schoolmaster’ 

I fear not, yet it would be very proper to call one after Mr 

Neill. His five discursive and entertaining books on educatio 

are as readable as they are contentious. Consequently 4 

Dominie’s Log and the rest are having a very distinct effec 

upon edueation both in the * crank ” and the primary school 

Nearly all the more alive and up-to-date teachers in Britai 

have read and argued about his notions, and in nothing d 

Mr. Neill’s books show their vigour more than in the facet 

that they are mutually contradictory and even condemnatory 

In A Dominiec’s Log we see a young teacher, in about 1915 


He has already a theoretical belief in freedom fo 
the child, and contact with his pupils so strengihens him it 
his belicf that he refuses altogether to log them on the Pro 
crustes bed of a time-table. He turns his little community 
into a free school and is duly turned out by the authorities 
After failing for the Army, Mr. Neill goes back to the sam 
village as cattleman to a farmer. Many of the childre 
remain his intimate friends, and from outside he sees his 
school being reconventionalized by a young teacher of th 
old school. 

In A Dominie in Doubt Mr. Neill has discovered the sub- 
conscious, and in the light of the concepts of psycho-analy% 
he reconsiders his former ways. 

In A Dominie Abroad Mr. Neill has decided that what 
he wants is to run a “ free ” self-governing boarding school, 
and that in Germany his capital might prove suflicient for 
the enterprise. Between the lines the reader gathers that 
many of the pupils at his “ international school” must 
have been in some way or other “ delinquent,” or at least 
unmanageable at home. 

The latest book, A Dominie’s Five, is the least interesting. 
It sets out to describe a new method of story telling. He 
and five children occupied the evenings of a long winter 
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Dele in Peru 


By C. H. PRODGERS, Author of “ Adventures in Bolivia.” 
Illustrated from the author’s sketches and photographs. 
Demy Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A second book of strange travel experiences by one of the most 
remarkable travellers of our time, wh Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham has called “‘a curious personality that might have stepped 
straight from the pages of Purchas or of Hakluyt.” 


In the Footsteps of 


Livingstone 


ALFRED DOLMAN, illustrated 
edited by JOHN IRVING. 











The Travel Journals of 
from his own sketches and 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


made three expedi- 


Alfred Dolman, traveller, diarist, and artist, 
tions into the African interior between 1840 and 1848, of which this 
book is the fir and was mysteriously killed on a 


t record in print, 

\ dition at the age of 2 while on 

Livingstone. As a record of slene er exploration in 

remarkable personality hitherto unknown, these 
reme interest. 
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An amazing, almost incredible, true st 
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proof cars. Just such stories did our fathers tell us, very 
much so did we interrupt and identify ourselves and suggest 
the next adventure. A good kind of story telling but not 
< new kind. 

All through the four books run certain characteristics: 
readableness, a jocularity now amusing, now exasperating, 
discursiveness, a careful self-distrust and analysis, a genius 
for argumentative obiler dicla and, in the later books, the usual 


bafflement in the almost inevitable endeavour to work 
forward and to ask the impossible question, What is human 
life for ? 


Mr. Neill was satisfied at first to say that the aim of educa- 
tion is to develop each human being to the limits of his or 
her capacity, and to assert further that such development 
will be accompanied with happiness to the individual and 
will lead to his ability and desire to benefit the community. 
But later he has doubts. The evils of the old methods he 
sees as Clearly as ever, but he begins, the reader feels, to 
call in question his former belief in a comparatively casy 
perfectibility. 

The next step in his philosophy will probably be towards 
some sort of dualism or relativity and a fuller submission to 
the fact that our knowledge is a floating island and our belief 
even in our own consciousness without indisputable founda- 
tion. He will, in fact, we hope, give up sinking mines in 
Laputa. Nor if he does, need he work at education without 
test or clue. If we look back at human history and at pre- 
human evolution we seem to perceive a trend or direction 
amid the chaos. We seem to be able to perceive some sort 
¢f pattern rather as in an aeroplane photograph we can 
faintly trace an ancient road or earth work. That in the 
ease of world history the pattern may turn out to be sub- 
jective would obviously not seem greatly to matter. 

K:ducationists will probably have for some time to be 
content if their education seems to be carrying on this pattern, 
and to be working towards that “ conscious evolution” of 
which Mr. Shaw talks. 

Meanwhile we wish Mr. Neill would fulfil his natural and 
proper taste for root ultimates and absolutes in another 
direction. Someone has had the care of Mr. Neill’s pupils 
for seven or eight years before they reach him, and the reader 
gathers that in the case of many pupils much work must 
go to undoing the work of that period. Won't he turn his 
attention to the problem of those years? Many parents 
believe in the new education, mean to try it for their children, 
and meanwhile would like to prepare them as well as they 
ean. Mr. Neill would be a particularly good adviser in the 
matter because, unlike some Montessorians, for instance, he 
believes in the rights of parent and teacher and indeed has 
already a notion of some of the problems involved :— 

“Mrs. Mac’s problem is that of a million mothers; she has 
to fit the child into an adult environment. Yesterday she was 
painting in oils. The baker whistled outside and she ran out to 
get the bread. On her return she found Helen busily painting 
the pink wallpaper a prussian blue. Wealthy mothers solve the 
problem by employing nurses but the solution is a poor one.” 
Actually the solution is often a very good one of the “ adult 
environment ” difficulty. But there are a set of far more 
difficult: problems. 

Roughly speaking, for a child’s first seven years the stomach 
governs the head. If health problems are not completely 
solved there is psychological trouble at once. But in the 
solution of the health problem it is very easy to court psycho- 
logical trouble. The matters in dispute between the parent 
and child under seven are largely hygienic—such things as 
bed-time, getting-up time, food, meals, ** good habits,” mid-day 


a 


GROW YOUNG, 
The Internal Secretions. By Dr. Arthur Weil. Trans 
Jacob Gutman. (Allen and Unwin. 18s. net.) a by 


The Theory and Practice of the Steinach Operation, p, 
Dr. Peter Schmidt. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) me 


OLD MEN 


Wuen Dr. Eugen Steinach of Vienna had worked out the 
effect of the transplantation of glands in animals, Making 
males and females reverse their habits and proclivities. and 
turning old animals into young, he left the practice of trap. 
plantation to Voronoff and went on to discover a much simpler 
method of rejuvenation. It is to Voronoff that the sensa. 
tional ** monkey-gland ” treatment is due ; 
operation was “ vasectomy.” He divided and tied Up the 
spermatic duct in the animal. Decrepit old rats * suddenly 
took on a new lease of life—their fur came back, they grey 
fatter, they became agile and pugnacious again.” They 
jumped off high beams and climbed up heights to get morse 
of bacon; before they had merely gazed at the morsels oy 
made feeble efforts and fallen back exhausted. 

The ducts of old dogs were similarly tied, dogs as old ag 
seventeen years who could only lie down on the floor and 


Steinach’s ney 








sleep. and in these things experience would seem to show | 


that the parent knows best. Children of twe to four hate to 
take as much sleep as they need. 
babies, but they will exert their wills from two weeks onward 
to get irregular feeding. Here are a series of apparenily 
inevitable conflicts that look as if they would produce all 
the psychological evils-—‘* authority complex ” 
that modern teaching is out to prevent. 

Mr. 
and subconscious personality which has been deeply modified 


and so on 


Neill’s pupils each come to him with an emotional 


Regular feeding is good for | 


patient as the chief guest at a big reception ; 


| of the body should be followed by a more rapid decay ; for 


look up with dim eyes, or slink about with downcast head, 
Here is a record of one dog, a white poodle fourteen year 
old. “ The dog was quite senile, with tremors of the hind 
legs; the condition of the coat was bad, the skin covered 
all over with black warts, all interest in life gone. Despite 
an earlier attack of apoplexy, double ligation (vasectomy) 
was performed. . . . Six weeks later the dog looked healthier 
and the heart action, at first rapid, had quieted down, the 
tremors of the hind legs had remitted very considerably, 
The weight increased. A few weeks later the warts dis- 
appeared. . . . In the spring he manifested a lively interest in 
bitches. The growth of hair has now become so beautiful 
and thick that he can be clipped again in poodle fashion, 
His movements are lively and strong. The tremors occur 
seldom, only when he is excited, and then they are slight.” 
Old bulls, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and cocks were, in a similar 
way, restored to the height of their vigour. 

Obviously the next step was to apply the same principle 
to the rejuvenation of man—especially since the operation, 
as Dr. Norman Haire says, is “* a small operation which need 
not even confine him to bed. It may be done under a local 
anaesthetic, and entails no more pain or inconvenicnee than 
is attendant on, say, a cut finger, and is followed by no ill- 
effects.’ From the experiments on animals, at any rate, 
it seemed that there was no reason to fear lest the stimulation 


animals which had been rejuvenated by vasectomy lived longer 
than they would normally have lived. There may be ground 
for believing that the transplantation of glands hus, in the end, 
unfortunate effects; but it is of very great importance to 
realize how differently Steinach and Voronolf proceed. The 
cases of vasectomy performed definitely for the :¢juvenation 
of men go back only five years, but in those five years bo 
ill effects have been observed. For a long time, moreover, 
the operation has been performed to prevent the spread of 
bacterial infection, and the twofold operation, the tying 
of both ducts, has been practised in America for the sterilizatien 
of lunatics, alcoholics and criminals. On the publication 
of Steinach’s results doctors reviewing their cases found 
that they confirmed Steinach’s theories, that there were 
marked instances of rejuvenation, and that “ the operation 
can cause no harm of any kind to body and mind.” 

Dr. Peter Schmidt has very ably stated the theory of the 





Steinach operation, and has reported on one hundred cases 
of vasectomy performed by him on men. The results hav 
been astonishing. Let as quote a case of Vecki. He operated 
|} upon a man of cighty “in a state of hopeless decay, and 
frequently afflicted by attacks of fainting and giddiness. He 
suffered from loss of memory; he was quite helpless. I 
| advised Steinach’s operation, to make life bearable for him. 
\'T'wo months after the double-sided ligation I found my 


he mi le a 


very witty speech. His subjective feeling of well-being 


was increased ; his family informed me that the attacks cl 


by the way these sort of problems have been met. Liow | giddiness had quite ceased; he again took an interest in 
would he advise parents who agree with his views to treat | everything and could go for jong walks.” Dr. Schmidt 
the earlier years ¢ A. Winuiams-Exuis, | himself reports the case of a waiter of sixty-eight, who lor 
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FICTION. 


YOUNG MRS. CRUSE. 
sy VIOLA MEYNELL., 
MUCH DELUSION. 
By GERTRUDE 
THE PAPER MOON. 
ay L. C.. HOBART. 
THE BIRTHMARK. 
sy AL. 
SMITE THE er 
By OSWALD H. DAVIS. 
A QUEST FOR A FORTUNE. 
By PHILIPPA TYLER. 
THE MIND OF MARK. 
sy H. HERMAN CHILTON. 


SPINNY. 


AN SULLIVAN. 





READY IN OCTOBER. 
THE YEARS OF MY PILGRIMAGE. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN ROSS, last Lord Chancellor 
f Ireland. With portrait. 1 vol. 18s. net.  [Oct. 15. 


LIFE OF JOHN WILLIAM STRUTT, Third 
BARON RAYLEIGH, O.M. 
President of the Royal S 


Sometime ciety and Chancellor 


of the University of Cambridge By his son, ROBERT 
JOHN STRUTT, Fourth BARON RAYLEIGH, F.R.S. 
With Portraits, 25s. net. [Oct. 8 

MEMORIES OF A MILITANT. 
By ANNIE KENNEY. With Portraits. 1 vol. 16s. net. 
{Oct. 15. 


FROM tony TO HKAMTI LONG. 
es ‘TAIN F KING DON WARD, Author of “ The 
Romance of Plant Hunting,” ete. With Map and Illus 
trations. 18s. net [Oct. 15 
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ADVENTURES OF CARL RYDELL. 


The Autobiography of a Seafaring Man. Fdited by 
ELMER GREEN. With Illustrations and Map. 1$s. net 


JORROCKS'S amie AND JOULLITIES. 


vy R. S. SURTEES, Authe of “Handley Cross, 
Me Sponge’s Sporting Tou i ete. With 15 Coloured 
original illustrations by H. ALKEN. 
[Oct. ,> 
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A HUNDRED YEARS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
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SGOOD ee New and Cheaper 
liti Illustrated . 6d. net. 
HUIA ONSLOW. 
\ Memoir by MURIEL ONSLOW. With Portraits. 
12s. 6d. net. [Oct. 
UNSCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 
| WooD TON! S, D.Sc Kider Wperten r of 
a y in the University \delaid Author 
~\Arboreal Man.” Crown Svo. 6s. net. [Oct 
ANTIQUES: Their Restoration and Preservation. 
y A. LUC AS, P.LC., Chemist in the Department ot 
Anti utties, Carre Crown &vo. 6s net. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE BEFORE CHAUCER. 
P. G. THOMAS, M.A., gesen seh in English Langnag 
and Literature in the Univers sity of London. 8s. 6d 


TRAGEDY. 
W. McNEILE DIXON, LL.B., 
nglish Language and Literature 
Crown Gs. net 


Litt.D., Professo1 
in the University 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS 





THE * HALLIFORD ” EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
Edited by H. F. B. BRETT SMITH. and C. E. 
JONES. To be completed in 10 vols. Illustrated. 
Limited to 675 sets for Great Britain and U.S.A. 
Prospectus on application. 9 guineas net. 
SAINT JOAN (Edition de Luxe) 
By BERNARD SHAW. 5 guineas net. 
Illustrated with Stxteen Designs in Colour and 
Monochrome by CHARLES RICKE TTS. 
This superb edition, printed on Batchelor handmade paper 
by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, is limited to 750 


copies for Great britain and U.S.A. The type has been 
distributed. Prospectus on application. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS (2nd Series) 
General Editor: CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


The edition will be limited to 1,025 copies cf each volume 
for Great Britain and America. Format, iype and bind: 
will be identical with those of the first series of Tudo ir 
Translations. Price be — about 25s. net. 

clus on 40 


THE CASTLE OF OTR ‘ANTO AND THE 
MYSTERIOUS MOTHER 
Written by HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS, and embellished with 
coloured engravings. Limited to 550 copies for 
Great Britain and America. 42s. net. 


Prospectus on application. 


—_——— ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


PEACOCK PIE 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. Illustrated with 
drawings in colour specially made for the book 
(and never before published), by the late Claud 
Lovat Fraser. 12s. net. 
SONGS AND VERSES 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. Iliustrated in 
colour by Ltonel Edwards. Uniform with the 
Lionel Edwards’ editions of WILL H. wae: “te is 
Galloping Shocs and Scattered Scark 4s, net. 


SANTA CLAUS IN SUMMER 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE. _Iillust: 








A. H, Watson. Extra Cr. 8vo. A bool yr every 
child, a fairy tale of all the nursery pale 
GENERAL BOOKS ———————_ 
THE PASSING YEARS 
Reminiscences of the late LORD 4 ILLOU G — Y 

DE BROKE, With photogravure 

16 illustrations. "2s. 5. net 
THE SECRET OF THE COUP D'ETAT 


Edited with an introduction by the Rt. Hon. the 
EARL of KERRY, and a preiatory essay by 
PHILIP GUEDALLA. i ilustrated 18s. net 

NAPOLEON 

From the French of ELIE FAURE, Transilat 

hy Jeffery E. Jeffery 7s. Od 
i THE GR ANTA ” AND ITS CON- 
TRIBUTORS, 1889-1914 

Compiled by F. A. RICE. With an Introduction 
by 4. A MIL: NE. Contributions written and wn 
by many writers and artists associated with // 
Granta, 3] l. net 

4 PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY 

By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 6s. net 
RED-DEER STALKING IN NEW 
ZEALAND ?| 

By T. E. DONNE, C.M.G. With 32 Iil 


\ND HORSEMANSHIP OF 


Method in Training 


HORSE-SENSE 
TO-DAY: Ee onomy and 


Hunters and Polo Ponies 


By Lt.-Col. G 7EOFE REY BROOKE, D.S.O. \Vit! 
Introduc ‘tions by the Earl of Cavan and Lord 
‘odchouse. Illustrated s. net 
THE PSYCHOL OGY OF THE FREE C "MIL D 
By CHRIST. ree ME tEDITH. Author oi ! 
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twenty years had been in and out of hospitals for digestive 
trouble. He was reduced to skin and bone, his hair was 
white, he was totally incapable of work. In six months 
people were pointing out to him how much better he looked. 
His hair and beard grew more quickly ; it had changed to 
grey, and even in places to greyish-brown. He is now working 
a ten-hour day as waiter in a popular restaurant, and 
astonishes the younger waiters by the amount of work he 
does without any evidence of fatigue. 

Some of Dr. Schmidt's cases were failures, and he sets 
them down frankly, but they make only a small proportion 
of the whole, and we could not expect that all organic disorders 
and decays should be cured by such means. There is a 
thoroughly convincing array of cases in which astonishing 
symptoms of rejuvenation occur, and the most sceptical 
should feel compelled to accept Dr. Steinach’s theory. Exactly 
what that theory is in itself Dr. Schmidt explains very clearly 
and fully ; but if we are to understand it in its whole bearing 
on the constitution and health of the body, we shall do well 
to read Dr. Weil’s book, The Internal Secretions. It will be 
rather a difficult task for the layman, for it is intended as a 
text-book for medical students and physicians. The subject, 
however, is of great interest; it has side-bearings upon 
sociology, criminology and even psychology and the research 
into the internal secretions has resulted in the most spectacular 
triumphs of modern medicine. 

It was till recently the classical theory that the whole 
working of the body was carried out by the nerves at the 
dictation of the brain, and it was very rarely suspected that 
there was another system, of equal importance, automatic 
and independent of the nervous system, which not only 
-arried on processes of its own, but could also stimulate and 
affect the brain itself. 
ductless glands pour straight into the blood various secretions 
which themselves stimulate the organs of the body. ‘These 
secretions (or incretions) are called hormones, or messengers, 
because they travel round the body in the blood-stream and 
tell the organs, as it were, what they are to do. Deficiencies 
or abnormalities in the production of hormones may produce 
grave we need only specify diabetes, cretinism, 
and probably dementia praecox. In addition to the ductless 
glands, there are two glands which are known to have two 
functions; they secrete their ordinary products through their 
ducts, and they add their specific hormones to the blood. 
They are the pancreas and the gonads. 


disorders 


Professor Banting, when he was searching for a convenient 
way of obtaining insulin, an extract from sheep's pancreas, 
in order to relieve found that if he tied the 
duct and prevented the pancreas from secreting its ordinary 
gastric juice, its production of hormones was increased. 
It is in precisely the same way that Dr. Steinach, in tying the 


diabetes, 


duct of the male gonads, prevented the secretion of sperm | 


cells, and increased the production of hormones. ‘Fhe part 
of the gonad which forms the sperm cells therefore atrophies ; 
but the whole energy of the gland is given to the multiplica- 
tion of interstitial cells which pour out hormones. Of course, 
a diabetic patient cannot have his pancreas tied up, for the 
gastric juice which it all-important for his 
digestion. But the whole diminution made by vasectomy 
in the usual functions of the body is that, if one duct is 
tied, he produces less sperm cells, if both are tied he is 
sterile. 


secretes is 


But the hormones of the gonad are of primary value. 
It appears that, by their own action and by their influence 
upon other glands, they are responsible for the masculization 
of the body, for growth of hair, for depth of voice, for strength 
and for the erotic nature. It is mainly these hormones 
that give vitality and cheerfulness and energy to mind and 
body. And it is their decrease that induces all the 
distressing signs of senility, lack-lustre eyes, dry skin and 
withered body, depression, querulousness and failure of 
interest. 

No miracle takes place after the operation of vasectomy. 
It is probable that there is a maximum effect of these hormones, 
and that to multiply them beyond that point is useless. What 
the operation can do is to restore a man to his best normal | 
state of health and vigour, and enliven his mind to the highest | 
efliciency of which it is capable. 

JAMES ALLISON SELBY. 


It has now been proved that the | 


| there ?” 


—$—$—$——$———— 
STEVENSON’S LETTERS, 
The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Tusitals Editi 
In 35 volumes. (Heinemann, in association with Chatto Pr 
” and 


Windus, Cassell and Co., Ltd., and Longmans, Green and ¢, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. per vol. ; leather, 4s. 6d.) a 


Tue latest and concluding instalment of the Tusitala 5 


2 : “dition 
of the works of Stevenson gives us the Letters, the Vailin: 
Papers and the Travel Book, Jn the South Seas. Stevenson 
possessed all the characteristics which belong to a great letter 


writer. In the first place, he had a real and deep interest 
in everything that happened to him. Next, and this is 
matter of vast importance, often forgotten by literary letter 
writers, he thought definitely and persistently of the person 
to whom he was writing. He thought of the target, ang net 
merely of a fine pose with his long bow and his arrows, Ni 
doubt, he liked, as a good letter writer should, to make , 
favourable literary impression on the man to whom he wrot. 
and he also thought, as again he ought to do, about his sty}. 
and tried to give that which he wrote its ful 
characteristic impression. By winging his shaft exactly jy 
the way which would make it go home to his particuly 
correspondent he obtained the true intimacy. Yet one cap 
see that he is making no attempt to show off, and that |y 
never forgets his opposite number in the correspondence, 
The great epistolary sinner in this sense was Pope. Yyy 
feel in his Letters that they are almost all show-off. They 
are really short essays. The last thing the writer is concerned 
with is the man to whom the letter is addressed. By 
Stevenson’s letters will, I believe, live and increase in popu- 
larity. Indeed, I have often thought it curious that 
they have not hitherto attracted nearly as much atte. 
tion or created as much enthusiasm as they desery 
No doubt this apparent failure is in large measure due to th 
fact that the Letters came out too soon after Stevenson's 
death. When a great writer dies there is for a year or probably 
for two years a flare of popularity, and then his fame is almost 
| certain to wane, for there is nothing much with which to feed it 
His particular piece of the stage of letters is taken by new 
men or old rivals. When, then, in due course the Letters 
appear at a moderate interval after the author's decease, 
the circumstances for their attracting attention are not 
favourable. This is not a reason for not publishing, for letters 
not published are very apt to get lost ; but it is an explanatior 
of the publie’s apparent indifference. 
it may not be ten or even twenty years hence, some activ 
critic will Stevenson’s Letters 
Stevenson himself called “the brazen trumpet.” 
the greater public this edition 
steadily reading and enjoying Stevenson, quite oblivious o! 
the neglect of critics and inner literary circles from which h 
is now suffering. U 
tried hard to attain that very quality ; 
did attain it, and on his success he is now living. 


about 





Some day, thougl 


rediscover and blow what 


Meanwhil 


as new shows 


goes OL 


Stevenson was essentially readable. 


in every respect he 


Stevenson’s Letters have, for some of us who were his 
younger contemporaries, a special and personal interest 


I well remember going to stay with my uncle, John Addington 
Symonds, at Davos, about forty years ago, just after Stevenson 
had ended his two winters in the High Alps, and I well remen- 
ber the many stories I heard at Davos of his quick, bright 
‘ager interest in men and books, and his wonderful talk. Als 
I recall seeing letters of his from Hyéres, for he kept up 2 
correspondence with the Symonds family. In one of them hi 
described how he had written a great part of Prince Olio seven 
times. I used to wonder 
if I ought to do the same, and I rather shirked the issue. 
There are several letters in the second volume of the Letters Il 
the Tusitala Edition which written under the 
conditions, both mental and bodily, which were notable in 
the letters that I saw. 

Of the Hyéres letters, in Volume II., the best are those to 
Mr. Gosse. There is one chafling Gosse about his office at 
the Board of Trade, which apparently was almost on the rool. 
* Your bower upon the leads,” He 
goes on to say: * ilave you, like Pepys, * the right to fiddle’ 
That will have an for thos 
who remember the exact phrase in Stevenson's essay on 
Pepys’ Diary. 
zest for life and how he, though past forty, would cheerfully 


[ was just ** commencing author” 


were very 


is Stevenson's phrase. 
interesting reaction 
The passage in which he describes Pepys 


. . ° ‘* GAAling 
sit up all night to see a comet, goes on to de scribe him * fiddling 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 





THE GREEN HAT 


7/6 net 


The weekly sales are higher than ever 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


CROSSINGS 


7/6 net 


A romance for a few people. 





This is Mr. Walter de la Mare’s first play. It is full 


of poetry and fancy 


All Mr. Armstrong Gibbs's charming music is included 





SOON 


CONAL O’RIORDAN 


MARRIED LIFE 


** Adam " books 


READY 


and delightful as all the 


TOLLEY AGAIN! 


AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPION IN 
WALKER CUP COMPETITION 


READ THE 


MODERN GOLFER 


15/- net 


As witty 





DEFEATS 


A’ great book by a great player. 
C. K. MUNRO 


STORM 


5/- net 


the most vigorously discussed plays of recent 
years 





One of 





J. S. FLETCHER 


THE KANG-HE VASE 


Is selling very well and receiving splendid reviews 





LUCY H. YATES 


NEW DAYS 
NEW WAYS 


6/- net. An invaluable home book 


llustrated. 





MARGARET HALLAM 


DEAR DAUGHTER 
OF EVE 


3/6 net 


Which tells how every woman can gain and retain 


good looks 





COLLINS, 48 PALL MALL, S.w. 
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The Twentieth-Century Theatre 


By FRANK VERNON. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 


Size 7} X S inches. 164 pages. 5s. net. 


Mr. John Drinkwater says: “Mr. Vernon has written the best 
book hitherto produced on a subject which he claims, and rightly, 


With an Introduction by 


will take a very important place in the history of the English 
theatre.” 

The Daily Telegraph says “aye”? to Mr. Drinkwater. ‘“ This 
tribute to the high meri of the volume will be whole-heartedly 


endorsed by every imp <n reader. 
The Manchester Guardian agrees 
the best book on his subject.’ 


that “Mr. Vernon has written 





’ 
Homer’s Odyssey 
Translated line-for-line in 
the Metre of the Original. 
By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 


With a new Introduction 


by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. 
An entirely new and cheaper edition, reset from the quarto 
edition of 1911, now out of print. Demy 8vo. 320 pages. 


7s. 6d, net. 





With Stefansson in the Arctic 
By HAROLD NOICE, 
Rehef Expedition. 


Leader of the \Wrangel Island 


Size 8 & 53 inches. 270 pages. With Illustrations and 
Map. 7s. 6d. net. 

* Life in the ever-movin Arctic ice is realistically, yet 

romantically, described in this book of a thousand-and-one 





adventures.’’—Morning 
The Commonsense of E! il. Bs ALEXANDER 
WATSON. 
Size 63 X 4} inches. 128 pages 2s. 6d. net 
“ Should be read by every public speaker, every preach every 
reciter, every teacher and lecturer in the land.’’—D Her ; 





GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 











Some Putnam Announcements 


Pearls 
3y Carr. Frank Hurry 
dition in New Guinea. 
milion years din a day- 
used as  knives—a _ people 
Captain Hurley has written a story full of adventure.” 
Morning Post. With 8o illu trations, 31s. 6d. net. 

GD 


and Shine 


My “ Merry-Go- 
ies by 





a 
and Savages 
An account of an Expe- 
human bits—a 
hells 
infinitely barbarous- 


“Sculls and 


bridg empty mussel 


Rain 


3y F. W. Tuomas, Author of * Saturday N 
A furthur c ction of humorous sketc 


this inimitable author. 2s. 6d. net. 


of the Nile 


iture for boys 
ick Reyn ° 73. Od. 


Round,” etc. 


Naju 


sy H. E, Barns. A story ot 
African explorer. Illustrated by Wan 
net. 


the great 


Peter Was Marr ied 


By Granvitte StrreeT. “A fir story of an earnest young 
minister married to the wrong man very entertainingly 
told.”—‘“Daily Mail. 7s. 6d. net 

> 


The Golden Bed 


By Watrace Irwin, Auth f “Lew Tyler’s Wives,” etc 
A story of easy fortune allied to grinding poverty, told with a 
vivid knowledge of human nature. 7s. 6d. net. 

%GD 


24 Bedford Street, W.C. y) 
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on the leads.’ The phrase evidently held Stevenson tight, 
for when he analyzes Pepys’ poignant alarm at the appearance 
of Berkeley’s Apology for the Sect called Quakers, he notes that 
this alarm was caused by his fear lest he should be converted. 
How awful a prospect was opened before the diarist! No more 
singing with Mercer, no more amours, no more “ fiddling on 


the leads.” J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 


A HOLIDAY TASK. 


Spring Sowing. By Liam O'Flaherty. 
Raw Material. By Dorothy Canfield. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Tents of Israel. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
I wave been tied down all the year by a sense of proportion, 
by the knowledge that I must strive to be just to every word 
and idea put forth by the authors I criticize. Now, this has 
been too much for frail human nature, which can keep its 
eye fixed on an abstract goal only at the risk of severe headache. 
I have had that headache, and for the moment I refuse to take 
myself so seriously. I have read my one or two novels in 
just the same way that my neighbours on the seats along the 
parade have been reading their novels, purchased at the scent 
and handbag shops in the little fishing town behind us. It 
now remains for me to recall my impressions. 

Liam O'Flaherty is a name that first attracted me some 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 





time ago as the subscription to a vivid and heartbreaking | 


short story called ** The Cow’s Death,” which appeared in the 
New Statesman. It was altogether different from the literary 
and artful short story which is characteristic of our English 
dealings with this dificult form. Yet it was not the product 
ofa rustic genius that had only to come to town to be swamped 
and spoiled. It was absolutely mature, with a tersenéss and 
cleanness of expression that could be obtained only by the 
expense of much wealth of concealment. Surely, I felt, if 
ever work was produced by conscientious care, this author has 
that power of passionate conscience in abundance. I felt that 


in these thousand or so words the effort of an intense emotion, | 
expressed fully yet economically, could be the result only of | 


Now that I have read this collection of stories, 
which contains “ The Cow’s Death,” I am more than ever 
convinced that the author is a zealot for perfect expression. 


rcligious zeal. 


What he hasachieved in this book is remarkable, and I do not 


hesitate favourably to compare his work with that of the most 
expert writers of the short story, such established names as 
Ambrose Bierce, Stephen Crane, Katherine Mansfield, Mr. 
Wells, and Mr. Hardy. Following Synge in modern Irish 
literature, he should, with Mr. Joyce, give the quietus to the 
Celtic Twilight movement, whose lovely evening has been 
followed by such a depressing night. 

He confines himself for subject-matter entirely to Irish life 
among the peasants, the animals, the fish, and the clements 
of earth, air and water. Even when writing of these last 


| ancestress in Pressburg, and which spreads, 


ns 
he is disciplining himself mercilessly, excising his own temper, 

ment to the point of self-discouragement. ‘There is a si 
recurring frequently in the book which betrays him, i 
some meticulous description, he will round it all off with ; 
weary gesture by the phrase, ** or something,” as though he i 
chafing against his self-imposed task. There are, too. patches 
of misplaced detailed description, as when he points out 
minutiae of dress after he has set his characters in action, This 
holds up his movement, and gives his fine terse writing & ting 
of short-winded garrulity. To put aside my quibblings, ] Pod 
only pay my homage to his sanity, his profound love anq pity 
for mortal, beast, stones, trees, and all things static and 
moving, that make the setting for, and furnish the actors in 
this coastal and rustic life of Ireland. 

As her title may imply, Miss Canfield in her new book has 
invited her readers into the literary workshop, there ;, 
show them the blocks and planks of * real life which the 
author would select to make up into the novel, according ty 
the kind required. We see the finer grains, which woul 
respond to the delicate gouges and fine chiseis of a Hepp 
James. We see, also, the coarser fibres suitable for running 
up by machine tools for mass consumption. Miss Canfield 
has an object in this invitation. She wants her readers ty 
go to their own experiences for their most constant enter. 
tainment, so that they can gain a first-hand criterion by which 
to judge the more seriously the work offered them by her 
and other novelists. I can do no better than to hand this 
book to my neighbour on the parade, who is devouring 
avidiy a pile of shilling fiction which lies in her lap, while th 
gulls flash their white wings in the sun, and a red-sailed 
barge goes by like an Egyptian queen—all unnoticed by the 
tired eyes beside me. 

From the simplicity of Mr. O'Flaherty, and the genial 
esquisses of Miss Canfield, it is quite bewildering to plung 
into the intricacies of Miss Stern’s new novel, which can lx 
compared only to an elaborate fantasia and four-part fugue, 
It is the history of a rich Jewish family, or rather tribe, whos 
enormous centripetal vitality overpowers the Cisintegrating 
effects of time and fortune. It is the story of a despotic 
matriarchy, whose foundations were laid in 1791 by ar 
through th. 
increase of generations, to Constantinople, Vienna, Paris, 
London and Spain. The author brings family after family, 


| generation after generation, upon her stage, until the reader 


is heartily thankful for the huge genealogical tree which shy 
provides at the end of the book. Again and again I hay 
spread this triple folded sheet—a perilous task on the wind) 


shore—and watched the names become characters, taking 


| shape and interest for me as the story has revealed the drama 


terrestrial powers he confines them, by the force of his native | 
| both in the financial and artistic worlds, arose in the Ghetto 


genius, to the locality of Irish villages and shores. But that 
confinement serves to accelerate their speed and earth- 
consuming rage, and they battle under this restriction all the 
more convincingly. Here is a description of some waves :— 

“The waves came towering into the cove across both reefs 
confusedly, meeting midway in the cove, chasing one another, 
climbing over one another's backs, spitting savage columns of 
green and white water vertically, when their arched manes clashed. 
in one monstrous stride they crossed the flat rock. Then. with a 
yawning sound, they swelled up midway in the cliff. There was 
a mighty roar as they struck the cliff and rebounded. Then they 
sank again, dishevelled masses of green and white, hurrying back- 
ward. ‘They rose and fell from the bosom of the ocean, like the 
heavy breathing of a gluttonous giant.” 

There is no doubt that his realistic method owes much to the 
French masters in this kind, to whom he may have come 
through the George Moore of Esther Waters and The Mummer’s 
Wife. But there is more of the sympathizer about him than 
there is in these masters, in whom the observer predominates, 
Ife has, therefore, much of Tchekov. But above all, I feel 
that he has a distinct quality in common with his own country- 
man, Ohver Goldsmith, whose lovable and inspired personality 
recurred again and again to me while I was reading these 
stories. 

There are indications here and there in the beok that the 
author is not yet out of his apprenticeship. FT am not quite 
convinced that his self-expression is to be through this realistic 
method, especially if he forces it too far towards its French and 
Ameti I receive at present the impression that 


can sources, 








| 


of six generations of these super-civilized Jews. What 
interests me so much is that these migrations here depicted 
so vividly are typical of those of the great European Jewish 


families of the nineteenth century. What executive genius 


of the great imperial and guild cities of Central Europe 
It arose and overflowed, infusing fresh life into the staling 
national systcms of Europe, that still lumbered on with th 
obsolescent machinery of feudalism. These Jews were peopl 
of the town, at home in heavy and elaborate salons, which 
they filled with their gleanings from the cultures of th 
Gentiles. Wherever they settled, they added to their family 
treasuries of furniture, jewellery, tapestry and other fruits 
of the civilized senses; so that in their drawing-rooms in 
London, Paris and other capitals, Baroque, 
Asiatic mingled in a lavish splendour that would be exoti 
in every State in Europe. 
pating theories in politics, philosophy and art ; while lurking 
in their blood was always a strain of that sentimenial, half 
melancholy gaiety of the Vienna of the Empire, of Joseph 
Gurgl, Waldteufel, Schubert and J. Strauss. [n their versatil 
emotionalism they brought novelties which they themselves 
hated. 
with them. 

All this is the background of Miss Stern’s story. Against 
it she shows the fierce struggle of the present generation t 


Kmpire and 


But they brought, also, emanc- 


The musie of Wagner, the anti-Semite, flowed along 


break away from the family despotism, and to immerse itself 


by marriage and education, in the national life of the peoples 
sunongst whom it has been born. The book is a_ brilliant 
intellectual achievement, and musi appeal to all readers whi 
respond to the music of history. Ricnaagp Cucrcs. 
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“WHAT WE HAVE DONE. 


99 


By NEIL MACLAREN. 


(Manager of the 


London 


School of Journalism.) 





being on the point of 
} 
cen 


HE London School of Journalism 
T completing the fifth year of its activities, it has bee 
suggested that I might make it the occasion for telling 
readers ot the SPECTATOR about the work of the School and the 
success of its students. 
resents 





but one difficulty— 


Itisa wh 
attractive material at my 


that of selecting 
disposal. ; a 
| suppose very few even of those who remember the foundation 
the School (at the late Lord Northcliffe’s suggestion), and who 
and flourish from year to year, can fully realise 
become the “university” of the 


mass of 


have seen 1t TOW 


how truly the School has 





rotession 
That is not at 


' 
achievement is duc to ¢ 





fact, and the 
fulilment of 


ere opinion, but a very real 


mscientious work and 
romise. 

[ think the School has at no time laid itself open to a charge 
f luring young people from the desk or the counter and deluding 
them with promises of plentiful money to be easily earned merely 
a course of instruction. We have all along 
ieprecated such methods—or lack of methods. 

The London School of Journalism undertakes to 
students what its own instructors know of 





y “going through” 


The School gives guidance to the 
pupil where the selection of markets is concerned and recom- 
nends him to the notice of editors when such recommendation 
i jastibed, This is the extent of its claims. 

If | were asked to indicate what I consider to be the “ secrets” 
of our ren SS, | should say without hesitation—The Course and 
Metho Instruction. 
“The Courses are, admitt dly, unique. They contain the cream 
f the experience and knowledge of over a score of the ablest 
riters of the day: men of the highest reputation. I suppose Mr 
emberton could, if he chose, write a complete course of instruc- 
tion himself. But in planning the London School of Journalism 

resolyed to secure the co-operation of tl feeling 


f their teaching are obvious. 








he best writers, 
that the success of the students could be assured only by thorough, 
all-round teaching from the ablest and most experienced teachers. 

There 1s 

ul possibly 
many experts that the 

f Aen. sich and judg 
ributors to the Courses of the 

ndition has been fulfilled. 

\s to the instruction itself—and this is, after all, the real crux 
of the matter—I can but repeat what a well-known editor said to 
me recently—that it was so good that tt made him realise that 

wrespondence instruction could be actually better than oral 
wmsiruchon ! 

I make no doubt of that myself. 
no book study on the subject can vie with the careful individual 
ind thoroughly practical instruction given at this School by men 
who are themselves successful and well-known men of letters 

The only equal alternative would be an enduring apprenticeship 
under the personal supervision of a patient, kind—and benevolent 
and I know of no such editor who would be likely to 
sacrifice himself in this way. : 

No, the School does not believe in teaching either by theory or 
cn masse; its method is individual teaching and work on practical 
ines (for one can learn to write only by practising writin). 


it is only by drawing from the minds of 
beginner can secure the proper equipment 
ment. A reference to the list of con- 
School shows how admirably this 


teach all; 


No system of oral instruction, 


editor, 





¢ have yet to find two men or two women who can be tayght 
succes along precisely identical lines. You camnot | 
journalistic instruction; you cannot attempt “ mass | 





te mperament is everything 
it is supplied by the 


: ! in a profession where 
If our methods required justification, 
uccess of our students. Very many of them sell to the news- 
which they have written as part of their 
in the first lesson. We strive to enable the beginner to 
saleable on as possible: the sooner we suceed 
better we are pleased, 
A rather striking example occurs to my mind. The student 
was a man who had travelled about the world. He 


work 








telt he had si prep. to write about, but that he required tratn- 
ng before he could produce “ journalistic” articles. 
He therefore enrolled at we School and, quite early in the 
produced an article which, in the instructor’s opinion 
Vor tired som t Prcecn ad is in order to be saleable 
tructor’s suggestions were followed (they involved a 
tain amount of rewriting) and the article was sent to one of 
greatest London dailies. It was accepted, and within two 
lay if its appearance the student was delighted to receive an 
from a leading firm of publishers to write a book upon | 
a comt whi eagerly accepted. 
Ir r to this case s 1 ificant proof of th ctlective- 
Ch lualitsed imstructiot Hac 





t wl 1 ¢ t ctorotvyvt 1 lin Tro rm 
t udcnt been taught on erotyped lines, receiving me 


teach its | 
Journalism and Fiction. | 
\s those instructors are themselves successful writers, the benefits | 


such variety in modern journalism that no one man 


| standardised instruction, upon general principles, it could never 
have resulted so favourably The teacher must siudy the 
temperament and mental range of the student before le can make 
la successful writer of him. 

The School’s fees are not “ cheap 
by highly-qualified men of acknowledged reputz 
for ata just price. On the other hand, the fees are not so high 
as to debar any from the benefit of instruction here. Certainly 
when it is remembered how expensive training usually is for any 
profession, the School’s fees are surprisingly small. Moreover, 
there is a scale of instalment payments which meets the conveni- 
ence of most beginners. 

There is much more that I could write in amplification of the 


because efficient instructior 
1 ition must be paid 


points already dealt with—filling pages of the Sprecraror with 

testimonials,” but the reputation and standing of the London 
| School of Journalism render that superfluous. I may say, how- 
lever, that for the satisfaction of those who like to know what 


istudents of the School have to say about the instruction and their 
own successes, we print a booklet containing over one hundred 
letters, typical of some thousands received. These provide very 
informative and interesting reading 

Every facility is afforded those who believe th y have literary 
ability to make themselves acquainted with the system pr: actised 
at the School, and Mr. Pembert m, where it is desirable, per- 
| s sonally interviews them, o1 alternatively, reads a short MS. as 
ead example of work upen which to base an opinion of the 
| 
| 


writer’s chances. 
Everything, in 
instructors feel 
| success, and others who 
| frankly advised to shendon their 
| 
| 
| 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


those whom the 
prospects ol 
kind are 


short, is done to enrol only 
they can teach with reasonable 
how no real aptitude of any 
ambitions, 


| Founded under the direct tronage of the late LORD 
| NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
| PEMBERTO\ 

| The Courses (which inclide JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 


JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
| W RITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 
| The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in 
lall the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not 
| only thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
| students in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 


PATRONS : 
the VISCOUNT BURNHAM; 


The Rt. Hon The Rt. Hon. the 





RD BEAVERBROOK; The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL; 
|The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL; SIR GEORGE SUTTON, 
Be: SI * ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D.; SIR 
| CHARLES STARMER; SIR ERNEST HODDER- 
WILLIAMS, C.V.O.; CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. ; 


NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq 


|“ DAILY MIRROR se 
SPECIAL ANNO UNCEMENT. 


COMPETITION. 


London School of Journ: 
the SPECTATOR that the Propr 
very kindly instituted an Annua! 
ne School. AT! those enrolling before 
for this vear’s Competition. 


ectors of the 





ers of 
YAILY MIRROR have 
St) for students of the 


November 30th, 1924, are eligible 

Full particulars will be sent to students during the course of 
i the rot few weeks. 
4 prospectus of the School will be sent post free on application 





THE 


a The LONDON SCHOOL. ( OF JOURNALISM, Ltd., 


| 10 GREA SELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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| Lothrop Stoddard’s New Book | | Published To-day 
, re ee 1] PRINCESSES, LADI | 
By LOTHROP STODDARD, author of “The Revolt | 9 ES 
Against Civilisation,” “The Rising Tide of Colour,” it 
“The New World of Islam.” With illustrations and | & A D V E N | U R E S S EF. S H 
maps. 8vo, cloth. 15s. Od. net. - 
Mr. Stoddard in his latest book deals exhaustively with the | H ; 
a of races throughout Europe and explains the bear- of the Reign of Louis XIV 
ing of this distribution as it has reacted and still reacts upon | 
international policy, claiming that the key to the solution of | By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR M 
international difficulties may be found in an intelligent study } 
of the racial problems involved. With 16 portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. as 
” 
The Character of Races . : F | “Mme. Latour possesses lightness of touch and grace of oa 
Their Formation and Modification by Environment. style. Few brighter or more charming books of its class 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Explorer, | have been issued of later years wi 
Anthropologist, Professor at Yale University, author Epmunp Goss in Sunday Times in 
| of “ Civilisation and Climate,” “World Power and | —_ é . ed 
| — Illustrated with maps and ay geen | g Broadway Translations lib 
vo, cloth, 5s. Od. net. [fF } ‘i 2 ; 
ne ‘ F ’ a An enterprise that cannot be too highly commended."— th 
| rhis is a deeply interesting study of the ways in which racial | I ] i corey ? 
} character is moulded and modified by ogicemens, a presen- |ff | -ONGON MNeKcUury. fin 
} tation of the power of environment to affect the development {9 | . > , . 
| of man. LATEST VOLI MES. de: 
| . : . . for 
Greater France In Africa i BANDELLO’ Ss TRAGICAL TALES. Translated by ( iE OFT REY 
| " i ‘a NLON l2s. 6d. net. _ is the fine Tudor translatic 0 
| By WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Professor of History in |§ | samlo by Hugh Harris, B.A., with an Introduction by Robert 
| 3 : ey : “appt } : ; y 
Columbia University, and author of “ The Powers and | en Douglas. It is the only available edition of the great 
Aims of Western Democracy,” “ The French Revolution | ee ee wa 
and Religious Reform,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. THE POETS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Le 
| 12s. 6d. net. Jf | WRIGHT. 7s. 6d. net. A companion volume t S 
| eo aN ; | Girdle of Aphrodite. The two volumes tog rether col Lin Ne 
| The author, who recently visited Morocco and Algiers at the } translations of all. the best poems in the Anthology, 16° 
| invitation “ ~ a Ry matey amr em ow — ea | introduction and critical notices of each poet. he 
} fascinating book of travel with a broad background oi history | ‘ 
and sociology. ; ~ COUNT LUCANOR: The Fifty Pleasant Tales of Patronio. we 
| . | Translated by JAMES YORK. 7s. 6d. net. Don Ju wh 
The Nature, Practice Count Lucanor did for Spanish literature what Bocca vol 
. | Decameron did for Italian. fhe tales contain a 1 f worl ed 
and History of Art | wisdom such as Bacon himself would not bave despised. Llus the 
By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, F.ALA, |} trated. by 
Architect, Gold Medallist of the Architectural League of || ; mi 
| New York. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth. | OE te eee a a - . _ bet 
| 10s. 6d. net. | in ; the Home ‘ onne isseur Ser 1 s is intended “for the ma ; 
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| “Architects and all who take an intelligent interest in the written. With 30 illustrations and maps. 
| mother art will find this book a treasure trove of useful sug- | ATHOS AND ITS MONASTERIES. by F. W. HASLUCK 
| gestions and hvely departures irom the hard and fast rules | With numerous illustrations, demy 8vo. | 12 | 
of the schools. he Observer. | delightful volume is janes sob _ Pr tl ‘ 3 cor Eve 
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Plays by Jacinto Benavente: of one h monastery, and a scholarly account of tlie rise of Greek and 
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| ception and thrills the imagination.” ; | 10s. 6d. net. A comprehensive account of the rise of the Empire ig 
limes Literary Supplement. in} from outposts into continents, with a sketch of the ccono But 
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| is extraordinary and always successful, and that is why z _— < ) 
| think that their author must be as accomplished as any | TANTALUS: THE FUTURE OF MAN. BR Dr it m 
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HERO AND LEANDER. 


[CorpyRIGHT IN THE Unrrep States oF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 

Hero and Leander. Begun by Christopher Marlowe and finished 
by George Chapman, 1598. The Has!ewood Reprints. (Printed 
for Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald at la Kensington 
Place, W. 8. 15s. net.) 

MarLowE died in the spring of 1593, and in the autumn of 
that year a book entitled Hero and Leander, being an amorous 
poem devised by Christopher Marlowe, was licensed to be printed. 
The poem, however, did not see the light till five years later 
when, in 1598, Edward Blount published the unfinished poem 
ina quarto volume. Of this issue, as a note to the present 
edition tells us, only one copy is extant—a copy in a private 
library in America. But George Chapman, very much to 
the enrichment of our verse, as I hope to show later, had 
finished the poem in the same year, partly as a tribute to his 
dead friend, and still more, I expect, for pride of authorship, 
for Chapman put some of his best and most characteristic 
poetry into his traduction of the legend of Leander. 

It is no exaggeration to say that by this publication a world 
was affected—the world of The Hero and 
Leander poem was astonishingly popular in its own time. 
New editions were published in 1600, 1606, 1609, 1613, 1617, 
1622, 1629 and 1637, and we know from contemporary allusions 
that London glowed and murmured with the glorious couplets 
which Marlowe had Iet loose upon the town like a swarm of 
golden bees. Does not Taylor, the Water Poet, tell us that 
the Thames wherrymen sweetened the labour of their oars 
by chanting verses from the Sestiad? Well might they do 
so. The rower requires a song, and where could he get a 
better than in the tale of 


‘ 


English verse. 


autiful and 
Museus 


young, 


sung ? 


Leander, b 


tragody divine 


Amorous 
Whose 
That couplet is enough in itself to inspire the dashing oar 
with vital force. Almost by itself it would carry a party of 
“Templars 
the Phoenix. 


across the Thames to see some high drama at 


the human heart! It gave a touch 


moving and animating 


of human feeling even to Byron's painted, Regent Street 
Muse :— 
“Tho tale is old, but Love anew 
May nerve young hearts to prove as true.” 
Even the languid Cockney poet, Leigh Ilunt, caught fire 


and distinction from the story. le tells us that : 


Leander’s f ite, 


also of some modern tragedy of the honey- 


think of vou 


how he swam, an his love sat late,” 


without thinking 


moon or of early wedded life. The primal sorrow of the 
Hellespont haunts his heart. For him, he tells us in a 
poignant parenthesis : 

The story’s heart still beats against its cide.” 


But if Marlowe’s Hicro and Leander is memorable for lighting 
a torch in men’s hearts, it is almost as memorable, though 
it may at first sight seem pedantic, almost priggish, to say 
80, for its effect on English prosody. 
Leander sprang fully armed into existence what. is, perhaps, 
the greatest of all poctic the English heroic 
couplet, the ten-syllabled iambic rhymed verse. Before 
Marlowe's Ilero and Leander there had been plenty of ten- 
syllabled couplets, but they had been for the most part dull, 
formless, and uninspired. The exception is Chaucer, but 
Chaucer does not really count, for he affords the exception 


measures 


to every rule, in thought, in matter, in style, and in inspiration. 


Marlowe made the heroic couplet, gave it its verve, its 
haunting charm, its distinction, its capacity for the highest 
and the noblest rhetoric. 
triumphant that that 


Rome ean bring in comparison is of the least avail. 


argument Iie made a measure so 
insolent 
Only its 
twin sister, our blank verse iambic ten-syllabled line, can dare 
to challenge its supremacy. There are, no doubt, those who 
think, as I do, that in last blank verse is 
must be always nobler than rhymed verse, and that the metre 
But the writing of blank 
The poet who essays 


nothing haughty Greece or 


resort and 


4} 
tile 


ol the dramatists carries the day. 


s an authentic, a terrible ordeal. 


What a tale it is when sung by Marlowe, for 


it must remember that he is like the Greek legislator who had 
to go into his parliament with a rope round his neck. If 
his projet de loi failed to win support and approval, he was 
strung up out of hand at the nearest Hellenic equivalent 
of a lamp-post. 

The marvellous thing about the verse of Hero and Leander. 
as Marlowe handled it, is not merely that it contains hints of, 
or aspirations to, the great and magnificent thing that the 
couplet was to become, but that actual lines and passages illus- 
trating what were to be the future developments are veritable 
“ sealed patterns * of these new developments— patterns of so 
perfect a kind that they cannot be improved on. Everybody, 
from Donne to Dryden, from Dryden to Pope, from Pope to 
Johnson, from Johnson to Keats and Crabbe, and onwards 
from Keats, Crabbe, Wordsworth and Coleridge to Swinburne, 
Morris and Myers and Flecker, is to be found foreshadowed 
in the magic garden of Marlowe. The account of the beauty of 
Leander is Elizabethanism at its very best. It 
of some exquisite tapestry or of the Florentine woodcuts, 
which presumably Marlowe had seen in the English version of 
the Hypnerotomachia Porphyrii :— 





reminds one 


were never shorn, 
unto Colchos borne, 


“ His dangling tresses that 
Had they been cut, and 
Would have allur’d the venturous youth of Greece 
To hazard more than for the Golden 
Fair Cynthia wished his arms might be her sphere, 
Grief makes her pale, because she moves not there. 
His body was as straight as Circe’s wand, 

You might have sipped out Nectar from his hand.” 


Fleece. 





Here is a piece of vital, harmonious rhetoric which Dryden 
might well have envied. I mean the oft-quoted, but never 
| too much quoted, lines on Fate and Love : 





“Tt lies not in our power to love, or hate, 
For will in us is over-ruled by fate? 
When two are stript long ere the course begin, 
We wish that one should lose, the other win. 
And one especially do we affect, 
Of two gold Ingots like in each respect ; 
The reason no man knows, let it suflice, 
What we behold is eensur’d by our eyes 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight, 
Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight ?” 

Here is Donne waiting to be born :— 
“One is no number; Maids are nothing then, 


Without the of men,” 


sweet soci 


Here is the kind of narration in which Keats first and Swin 
burne and Morris, and in a sense Myers, so greatly delighted 
It is part of Hero’s invitation to the other side of the Helles 


pont :— 
“Upon a rock, and underneath a hill, 
Far from the town (where all is whist and still, 
Save that the sea piaying on yellow sand, 
Sends forth a rattling murmur to the land, 
Wh sound albure the golden Morphe 
In silence of the night to visit us) 
My turret stands, and there God knows I play 
With Venus swans and sparrows all the day. 





Iiow cunning as well as how new is the use of emphasis 


1 


the master key of English prosody—in the couplet 


* Cupid beats down her prayers with his wit 
Her vows about the empty ai he flin 
There are many subtle suggestions and many metrical 


| developments in my next quotation. Some of these have already 


In Marlowe's Hero and 





Others await knight who 


been adopted and adapted. the 
will touch the elusive shield of Marlowe with his spear point. 


Marlowe never rose higher, or the couplet either, than ir 
Leander’s invocation to his bride when he stood wet, cold 
and exhausted, by her bedside in the Tower. ‘The lines 
drop honey-dew and ambrosia : 
“Tf not for love, vet love for pity sake, 

Me in thy bed and maid bosom tal 

At least vouchsafe these arms some little room, 

Who hopin to embrace t! cheeril 1 

This head was beat with man a churlish billow, 

And therefore let it rest upon thy pillow. 
Those who want further proofs of what I have said must 


turn to Hero and Leander itself. They will be amused to fine 
distinctly Popian couplets with the antithesis and the half 
line caesura fully developed—couplets which go oif like 
eracker, or perhaps it would be better to say like a Romai 
candle and shoot cut self-contained stars of blue, or green, o1 
red. 

But I intended this review when I began not to provide : 


panegyric for Marlowe—he needs no praise from me « 
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wnybody else—but to serve another and almost contradictory 
purpose. I wanted to ask people not to be too much swallowed 
up in Marlowe when they read Hero and Leander, but to 
pursue Chapman's genius through verse turgid and almost 
muddy in comparison with Marlowe’s, for they will find in 
that“iurbid current much precious gold in solution. In truth, 
Chapman was a very great poet, though he had extraordinary 
difficulty in bringing his goods to market. And this is not 
merely because he was a great, but inarticulate, thinker and 
mover of his own and other people’s emotions, but because 
there was a curious metrical kink in his mind. He saw things 
with the true poet’s eye, and he was capable of very magnifi- 
cent phraseology. He had besides, though he hid it, an 
exquisite ear for the melody of words. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there was something outside, some external influence 
which made him always spoil his best poetical and metrical 
efforts. He could not make a good or deeply moving line 
without adding to it something crabbed and distracting — 
something which was bound to prove an emotional non- 
conductor. 

Everything Chapman wrote is tantalizing, but it is also apt 
to be exceedingly disappointing. The truth is we want some 
good scholar and true lover of the Muses to produce a guide 
to the Chapman labyrinth. We have had critical editions of 
Chapman's works, elaborate accounts of his period, and 


wonderful guesses at his supposed relations with Shakespeare | 


and “ dark ladies * and “ fair gentlemen” ; but nobody has 





—=_— 
Like meats unseasoned; like rank corn that rows 
On cottages, that none or reaps or sows: 
Not being with civil forms confirm’d and } unded 
For human dignities and comforts founced : ‘ 
But loose and secret all their glories hice, 
Foar fills the chamber, darkness decks the Bride.” 


** Fear fills the chamber, darkness decks the Bride.’ That is 
great a line that I almost feel I ought not to have bestow.) 
so many metrical blessings upon Marlowe. Doing so . 
somewhat disarmed me from praising Chapman. | feel as [saq, 
felt when Jacob had intercepted Esau’s blessing. But in 
reality the judgment is true, for if I was to put in the “ sh” 
—one must call it by that name—as weil as the * pun 
poetry ’ of Chapman, I should disgust as much as I am sure | 
am now pleasing my readers. Marlowe, however, though ) 
is occasionally lascivious to the point of lubricious brutaljj, 
is never foolish, or distracting, or fustian. But I shall fil] the 
Spectator if I go on enumerating Chapman’s good things, | 
will only indulge myself with two more quotations. What , 
couplet is here :— 
“Gled to disclaim her solf—proud of an Art, 
That makes the faco a Pandar to the heart.” 

This is the quintessence of an unborn Pope. 
on to tell us how * Lapwing faces ”’ still ery, 


Chapman goes 


” 


“ * Here tis,’ when that they vow, is nothing nigh. 


There follows a wonderful passage about faces in which tly 


| curious will find an illuminating and almost uncanny econ 


ever interpreted Chapman te us, as he might be, and ought to | 


” 


be, interpreted—i.e., as a maker of “ golden shower ” rockets 
in verse. That was the man he really was; though I 
admit that his rockets were apt to be as annoying as damp 
squibs. 

And yet look at the man! Even in his turgid Epistle 
Dedicatory of his “ finishing * of Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 
addressed to Lady Walsingham, with a kindly enthusiasm 
he compliments his patroness by telling her she has got the 
real divine wit, and not merely the sort of wit that resides in 
“the leaden gravity of any money-monger.” And then he 
proceeds with an extraordinary throw-forward to Johnson, 
** le that shuns trifles must shun the world.” In a moment, 
however, the poet ducks his head and is back again in bis own 
age talking about ** reverend heaps of substance and austerity.” 
We know them well,these reverend heaps. They belong to 
our age just as much as to that of the Flizabethans. Think, 
too, what a power of words he must have had who could 
tell a lady with literary leanings that by her kindness and 


encouragement of authors she had dene much more than if 


she had displayed * Ensignes of state and sourness in your 
fore-head, made smooth with nothing but sensuality and 
presents.” ** Sensuality and presents 
tion that I venture to recommend it as a title to one of the 
adventurous youths of modern literature. 

Rut better than any preface are the * Sestiads ”’ 
Chapman added to Marlowe’s poem. They 
haunting things as: 


* And 


* is so good a combina- 


which 


young Leander, Lord of his desires" ; 


or 


t 


And human thoughts like Paradise.” 


sweeten 
Every now and then, too, though it ts rare, you get a couplet, 
When 
Leander had come back from his first swim and first adventure 
the tired but happy young man betook himself to 


as well as a line, which is absolutely satisfying. 


ol love ’ 
his sister :-— 
HTis most 
And to 
ging like a the phrase is enough to justify 
the lite lamented and detested summer. The poem, inciden- 
tally, contains a deseription of certain personified virtues 


kind 
hor singing 


sister all his secrets knew, 
like a shower he flew.” 


°° >in 


shower ”~ 


and vices which are veritable Botticelli pictures in words. 
iconder, like the good young man that both his poets always 
represent him, is beginning to think that his love passayes 
and then we 
Ceremony,” 


with Hlero should be crowned with matrimony ; 
get a intricate dissertation on 
and how * Morality’ and * Comeliness” are increased thereby. 
apparelled and covered with enig- 


+ 


wonderful and 


* Ceremony,” gorgeously 


matical ornaments, comes down to earth :— 


Thus she appeared, and sharply did reprove 
Leander’s bluntness in his violent love: 

Told him bow poor was substance without rites, 
Liles bills unsigned, desires without delights ; 





: ; | 
are full of such | 


| would grow aware of an exagyerated stillness on the 


parison with Racine’s Phédre. I mean, of course, the famous 
lines, doubtless very well known to most of my readers, ip 
which Phédre tells her confidant that she cannot keep up inly 
face as do so many abandoned wives the pretence of having 
a happy home and an undeceived and beloved husband when; 
truth her heart is full of hate, treason and deceit. She da: 
not make her husband say, ** I found net Cassio’s kisses on by 
lips.’ But it is time to say good-bye to Chapman. 
prove to have brought anyone to read his continuation of 
Marlowe's work I shall be more than happy. 
poet with a great mind, though unfortunately he was without 
doubt the worst dressed and turned out 
paced the terraced heights of Parnassus. 
pure disgrace to the profession of a poct. 


J. St. Lor 


He was 4 grea 


genius who eve 


STRACHEY. 


BOOKS. 


a 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Messrs. Duckwortu send us The Nature of a Crime, 
Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hlueffer, a long short-stor 
reprinted from the English Review. And, of course, it rails 
in everyone’s mind the question “* How can people col 
borate 7" Wouldn't one think, nowadays in particular 
that to have a collaborator would be rather pening 
Would one dare to let go and write from the heart, wl! 
quite probably the man at one’s elbow would just miss 
essence of clarity in what one wrote, and the sublime n 
be pin-pricked ever so slightly and turn out foolish? | 


dan 


+) 


is a terrible thing to have a conscience in writin; we ki 
how terrible it was for Conrad. Mustn’t it be intolera 
to have two? Well, Mr. Huejfer never had a conscien 


in quite that sense ; 
fluent, I should imagine ; and by all tokens this tale is 
Conrad may possibly have written as much as half of it 
but he certainiy didn’t interfere much in the progress 
air of the story. “ We wrote and read aloud the one to 
other,” says Mr. Hueffer. ‘ Possibly in the end we ev 
wrote to read aloud the one to the other.’ But it 
Hueffer who directed and energized the proecedings, a! 


he has always been spontaneous af 


was 


can see that Conrad, though he protested, was overwhelm 


Mr. Hlueffer describes the readings very amusingly. 


of my Collaborator in the shadows. 


kind of stillness: not of death: not of an ice-age. 


it was the stillness of a prisoner on the rack determined ' 


I would read gradual 
When it I v 
} 


On the other side of the hearth I would hay 


conceal an voice 


sticking to my jaws. 


asfony. on, my 


became unbearable 


glance up. 


glimpse of a terribly sick man, of a convulsed face, of finge™ 


contorted. . . . IT would read on. After a long time it ¥ 





If I shall 


Half his work was a 


It was an extraordinal 





a. oe 


pe 
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F New Series of Unusual 
| 

| 

| 





Interest. 





THE MODERN WORLD 
HISTORICAL FORCES. 
FISHER, M.P. 


A SURVEY OF 
Edited by the Right Hon. H. A. L. 


Volume One 1 Now Ready. 





IRELAND _ 


| By STEPHEN GWYNN 

Sve. 12s. 6d. net. 
| “Never before,’ writes Mr. Fisher in his Introduction to 
this opportune book, “has i been more mecesaury that the 
citizen should know something of the political world in which 
How ts this knowledge to be acquired ? Historians 
are apt to be long and to stop short of the present, encyclo- 
pacdiuas to be dry, and magazine articles at best cam only give 
lisconnected views of diseonmected fragments. The kind of 
introduction which moat people want to the study of the con- 

temporary world is netther the formal narrative history nor the 
ene a ia artude, but rather a balanced survey of con- 

temporary forces. Such a survey the present series of volumes 
m the Modern World hopes to supply.” 


An Important ore Book. 


TRANS JORDAN 


By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE. 
With an Introduction by LORD RAGLAN. 
48 full page Illustrations 12s. 6d. net. 


he lines 


An interesting account of a country rich in_ historical 
associations and remains, now for the first time opened 
up to travellers. 


ROMAN YORK 


By GORDON HOME. 
) Plans and T}lustrations 2s. 6d. net. 
An arresting account of York in the days of the Homan 
occupation. 
‘Whoever has in imagination heard the tramp of the 
nares Glong the roads of Britain will enjoy this book.” 
NEW STATESMAN. 


First large Edition Almost Krhauated. 


ATOMS AND RAYS 


\ popular introduction to modern views on Atomic Structure. 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. 

“It as em the power of makeng strikmg generalizations and 
teeny recent things in a proper perspective that Ser Oliver 
Lodge excels . . Str Oliver Lodge has a power of com- 
muricating the fascination of scientific research whtch no other 
author, perhaps, possesses to the same extent.” 

Dr. E. N. da C. Andrade in the OnsERvVER. 

“A fascmmating book.” Prof. J. A. Thomson. 
Medium 8: Illustrated. 2ls. net. 


Second Large Impression Now Ready. 


CHEMISTRY IN THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


F.R.S. Inchaides articles 








Armstrong 








ted Dr. E. F ig, 
Hi RI URE OF THE Atom (BE. N. da C. Andrade), 
Ray ye CrysTats (Sir Wiliam Bragg), THe 
CHEMIS ‘OGRAPHY (Sir William Pope), &. 15s. net. 
‘A most complete and striking succeas . . tt ws 
nprobal hat th wil anything like it for a 1 lo ng time 
fo come —Prof. Smitholls in the Cuemicat AGE 


R ady In medvate ly. 


A Y EAR AMONG 
MAORIS 


THE 

















Fonathan Cape Ltd. 


John Keats 
AMY LOWELL 
This comprehensive biography includes several hitherto 
unpublished letters and poems from Miss Lowell’s own 
collection of Keats material. IJMustrated. 2 pols. 425. net. 


Richard Baxter 
F. J. POWICKE 
A life of the great Nonconformist minister, the Preacher 
and Pastor of Kidderminster. With frontispiece portrait. 
15s, wef, 


Fohn Donne 
HUGH V'ANSON FAUSSET 
A study in discord. Donne’s life is here traced success- 
ively through his erotic and his religious experience. 
With four portraits, 125. 6d, net. 


The Life & Letters of Emily 
Dickinson 
M. DICKINSON BIANCHI 
A book in which the author of 


woman in the English language 
a person of charm as well as genius, 


To the Unknown G rod 
J. MIDDLE TON MU alt 


mainly engaged 


‘the finest poetry by a 
’ emerges 
lhustrated, 183. net. 


¢ allies 
into reaillty a 


In this volume of essays Mr. Murry is 
in an effort to clear the path for a renewal of the 
religious consciousness. 68. met. 
Trimblerigg 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A new Jekyll and Hyde story in which, 
spiritual alterations are swift and startling, no chang 
ake; place. By the author of 





outward appearance t: 
Angels and Ministers, etc. 


The (Collected Works of Herhert 
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come: ‘Oh!...Oh! Oh!... Oh! my God... My 
dear Ford .. . My dear faller . . .’ (That in those days 
was the fashionable pronunciation of * fellow ’.)” Courageous, 
ebullient, persistent Mr. Hueffer ! 

Three of the best books this week are records of adventure 
in strange places. ‘There is The White Devil of the Black 
Sea, by Lewis Stanton Palen (The Bodley Head), which, 
Mr. Palen states, is a literal account of the carcer of a Russian 
aristocrat during the Bolshevik revolution, told by himself 
and only expanded by Mr. Palen to give a clearer view of 
circumstances. Bullets are spattering, blood is flowing, 
insults are being exchanged on almost every page. The 
White Devil himself is hardly credible—he is so fearless, so 
lively, so lucky, another Scarlet Pimpernel—but more than 
Mr. Palen vouch for his existence. The Rev. Donald Fraser 
has translated, and similarly expanded, the life of Daniel 
Mtusu, in The Autobiography of an African (Secley, Service 
and Co.),and the book should give a pause to those who con- 
sider that Christian missionaries devitalize primitive peoples. 
Mr. Irving Brown has spent over twenty years making a 
study of gypsies, and in America he has found more types 
of true Romanies than in any other country. His new book, 
Gypsy Fires in America (Harpers), is as interesting as Borrow, 
and, doubtless, more correct. 

The Nonesuch Press publish in a beautiful edition The 
Receipt Book of Elizabeth Raper, with Portions of her Cipher 
Journal, In the middle of the eighteenth century Miss Raper 
was a very quick-witted young lady, a little hot-tempered, 
but very engaging, and a really sound and elegant cook. 
Her journal is vivid, and she can at times turn a sentence 
admirably :—** Mrs. Burr came to us all impatience to think 
that I had been so long with two young men and she not.” 
Mr. John Austen has compiled an anthology of light poems 
of love—poems of light love, one might as well say—from 
the eighteenth century lyrical writers, and though there is 
not much stamina or depth in the writers they are agreeable 
and musical and very charming. The anthology is playfully 
named Rogues in Porcelain (Chapman and Hall), and play- 
fully illustrated by the compiler in a style somewhere between 
Aubrey Beardsley, Lovat Fraser, Miss Gladys Peto, and 
La Vie Parisienne ; very decorative. The late Mr. Herbert 
Trench’s poems and his play, Napoleon, appear in three volumes 
of Collected Works (Cape). Mr. Hugh T’Anson Fausset pub- 
lishes his new critical book, John Donne, a Study in Discord 
(Cape). 

Two children’s books, both assured beforehand of popu- 
larity, come out this week: they represent the extremes of 
attitude in writing children’s books. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
is clever, oh! so clever, in Santa Claus in Summer (Constable). 
Listen :—“ It’s a flour garden,” said Anthony Rowley. 
“And it doesn’t knead rain. It’s the rain that kneads 


the flour.’ Spiders drink out of blue-bottles of wine, 
and fairies go hunting with dog-roses. We are alarmed 


at Mr. Mackenzie’s ingenuity. Mr. Thomas Bodkin, on the 
other hand, has written a good straightforward description 
of a town of bears, A Guide to Caper (Chatto and Windus), 
with a picture to every page, showing the main features and 
inhabitants; a most excellent book. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


STUDIES IN) MURDER. 


Studies in Murder. By Edmund Lester Pearson. 


14s. net.) 


(Maemillan. 


TriAts in America seem often to bring us into incredible 
company ; horrors are made more horrible by the grotesque 
scenes among which they take place. So one would judge, 
at least, from Mr. Edmund Pearson’s new book. Where 
else could we find so strange a character as Count Joannes, 
* Count of Sertorii of the Holy Roman Empire of the First 
Commander of the Imperial Order of Golden Knight and 
Count Palatine”? True, he was of English birth; but 
he won his title in America: in England he had been plain 
George Jones. Where else would quite so many people 
come forward to help the police with tales of how they heard 
groans and death-rattles, or saw wild-eyed men brandishing 
axes dripping with blood ? Where would so many amateurs 
call in the crystal and the ouija-board, and communicate 
results to the prosecuting counsel? ‘A lady frem Brooklyn, 


| 

a 
an adherent of the most popular theory of all, closed her 
letter by saying: ‘If the suggestions prove of any value 
I shall expect to be suitably rewarded.” “ A serious eothe. 
spondent from Danvers, Massachusetts, proposed that both 
men and women should be set to work battering the skulls 
of subjects in the dissecting-room, in order to prove 
mentally the difference between blows inflicted by persons 
of opposite sexes.”” Mr. Pearson has almost an embarrass. 
ment of riches, but he marshals his characters well, and the 
stark outlines of his stories do not get overlaid. Two of 
them are supremely good stories, and it is to one of these 
that we shall confine our notice : the reader 
what is left for him to discover in the book. 

Over a hundred years ago, in the village of Manchester 
in Vermont, there was a great stir. Russell Colvin haq 
been missing for some years from the farm of his brothers. 
in-law and his father-in-law, the Boorns ; but that was not 
in itself enough to alarm people ; for Russell was known ty 
be ** weak in his intellects,” and he had disappeared f:om thy 
farm before and turned upsafe in the end. Seven years was q 
long stretch, though. It was Uncle Amos Boorn who set 
fire to the minds of all the villagers. The ghost of Russel] 
“ame to him three times in the night, and told him that he 
had been murdered. The place of burial was described, ap 
old cellar hole, four feet square, which had been used for 
keeping potatoes in, but was now filled up. Amos was much 
impressed by his vision, and some time later the potato pit 
was opened in the presence of “ a large concourse of people.” 
It was found to contain a large knife, a pen-knife, and q 
button. Nor was that all. A lad was walking by the 
Boorns’ farm, when suddenly his dog rushed to a hollow 
stump and began to dig furiously. He returned to his master, 
whining and placing his forehead on the boy’s knees, and 
then went back to his excavations. The search party which 
had dug the potato pit were sent for, and amongst the earth 
and debris were found two toe-nails which ** had the appear. 
ance of belonging to a human foot.” 

Jesse Boorn and Stephen Boorn, the two brothers, were 
arrested and thrown into jail. Jesse half-heartedly accused 
his brother of the murder, and Stephen was thrown into 
the ** inner dungeon” with chains locked on his hands and 
feet and clamped to the floor. There little enough 
evidence in the case—a dream, two knives, a button, and 
two toe-nails. 


experi- 


May guess 


was 


No one could possibly have been convicted 
on Sygh evidence as that. But on the morning of the trial 
Stephen Boorn made and signed a confession. Now it is 
forthe sake of this confession that I am re-telling the whole 
ease. In every line of it truth seems to breathe; every detail 
is clearly seen and natural ; it is as straightforward and vivid 
a narrative as could anywhere be found. It is true that the 
defence disputed the confession; but I shall quote it ia 
full and the reader shall judge for himself whether it bears 
the impression of truth :— 


‘“May the tenth, 1812, I, about 9 or 10 o’clock, went. down to 
David Glazier’s bridge and fished down below uncle Nathani 
Boorn’s, and then went up across their farms, where Russel and 
Lewis was, being the nighest way, and set down and began to talk, 
and Russel told me how many dollars benefit he had been to father, 
and | told him he was a damned fool ; and he was mad, and jumped 
up, and we sat close together, and I told him to set down, you little 
tory; and there was a piece of beech limb about two feet long, 
and he catched it up and struck at my head as I sat down ; and! 
jumped up, and it struck me on one shoulder, and I catched it out 
of his hand, and struck him a back-handed blow, | being on the 
north side of him; and there was a knot on it about one inch long 
As I struck him, | did think I hit him on the back ; and he stooped 
down; and that knot was broken off sharp and it hit him on the 
back of the neck, close in his hair; and it went in about half of an 
inch on that great cord ; and he fell down; and then | told the boy 





to go down, and come up with his uncle John ; and he asked me tt! 
had killed Russel, and | told him no, but he must not tel! we struck 


one another. And | told him when he got away down, Russe! was 
gone away; and I went back and he was dead ; and then I went 
and took him and put hun in the corner of the fence by the cellar 
hole, and put briars over him and went home, and went down to 
the barn and got some boards, and when it was dark I went dow 
and took a hoe and boards and dug a grave as well as I ce 
took out of his pocket a little barlow knife, with about 

blade, and cut some bushes, and put on his face and the boards, ' 
put in the grave and put him in, four boards on the bottom and 02 
the top, and t’other two on the sides, and then covered him up 
and went home, crying along, but | warn’t afraid as 1 know on 
And when | lived to William Boorn’s | planted some potatoes, 
and when I dug them I went there, and something I thought had 
been there, and I took up his bones and put them in a basket, and 
took the boards and put on my potatoe hole, and then it was night 











took the basket and my hoe, and went down and pulled up a plans 
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ler in the stable floor, and then dug a hole, and then covered him up 
id went into the house and told them I had done with the basket ; 
ue, 1 took back the shovel and covered up my potatoes that evening. 
Te- And then, when I lived under the west mountain, Lewis came and 
th told me that father’s barn was burnt up; the next day, or the next 
ills day but one, I came down and went to the barn, and there was a few 
4 bones ; and when they was to dinner, I told them I did not want any 
sh dinner, and went and took them, and they warn’t only a few of the 
ons biggest of the bones, and throwed them in the river above Wyman’s 
Ss and then went back, and it was done quick, too, and then was 
} hungry by that time, and then went home, and the next Sunday I 
~s om down after money to pay that I gave to boot between oxens ; 
of and went out there and scraped up them little things that was 
ese under the stump there, and told them I was going to fishing, and 
sg went, and there was a hole ; and | dropped them in, and kicked 
over the stuff, and that is the first anybody knew it, either friends 
or foes, even my wife. All these I acknowledge before the world. 
ter Manchester, Aug. 27, 1819. SrerHEN Boorn.” 
lad : , 
There were witnesses to a quarrel between the brothers . ; 
as and Russell. There was a witness who swore that when x carpe sets a Peal key 
- he asked Stephen where Russell was, he replied ‘* Gone to eo ne ad pier ae gene 
bs hell.’ Both brothers were declared guilty and sentenced aliicmaden ta cee oo Nae ly bes 
le : ‘ arv 2 26) s t ‘ J mf ¢ 
to be hanged on January 20th, 1820. E a = : ? 
oh But before that time, Russell Colvin was back in Manchester. al ed pg ae Per Magy mes ” 
He was a little worse in his intellects, but he was unmistakably be seen net cals ae" tufted poo 
1 alive. He was confronted by Stephen Boorn, who was still machine-woven carpets of oN ses 
le , . © 9 “ = « § 4 
a in fetters. ‘* What is that for ? Russell asked. Because and traditional designs (very service- 
. they say I murdered you,” Stephen answered. ‘“ You able and distinguished), but also rugs 
0 . ? gent se + cee wk > ai « 3 7 oe . , 
wh never hurt me, Bag Rus: _ Jesse struck in —_ “ and mats. An interesting series of 
pit briar once, but it did not hurt me much. Jesse, mar Hand-woven Rugs in fine colourings. 
< you! Anew trial was ordered and the State made an entry 3ft. 6ins. x 3ft., 47/6. 
: f nol. pros. 
oe There can be little doubt that Stephen was terrified into Gunns enee Coney Stee te any Raliway Station ' 
e making his confession and hoped that the charge might be pre a é : " re 
OW . * PF y tile at ue about ** Carpet 
lon reduced to manslaughter. But what an astounding family | will be sent free on request. 
: the Boorns were to include two such imaginative minds | 
ind . . . } 
ich as Amos and Stephen. If we wish for a moral from the td 
rth tale we must be satisfied with the good old legal maxim : Ca O] } 1) 
1 ° . » . ae 
- Never convict without proof of the corpus delicti. | 
ar- A. P. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W! 
Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Maker 
ere Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics, and Decorative Thin 
ct A DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC. 
nto 
and A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians. General 
igh Editor: A. Eaglefield-Hull. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 35s. net.) 
and Tue committee of distinguished musicians that determined | = - - 
ted the character of this new dictionary consisted of Sir Hugh = 
rial Allen, Professor Granville Bantock, Mr. Edward J. Dent, | = 
bis Dr. Eaglefield-Hull and Sir Henry Wood; that surely is | = B ] 9 B 
ile synonymous with saying that the work is tolerant, compre- = u mer Ss means est 
tail hensive and yet in no way an uncritical omnium gatherum. | : 
vid Musie to-day is divided into many camps, and the claims | 2 
the of all are put fairly and without special pleading ; we must | In the best homes, the best clubs, the best 
in leave to posterity and the inevitable action of time the | =| restaurants, Bulmer’s is recognised as the 
“ars task of finally separating our hawks from our handsaws. | a appropriate cider by those who know 
One particular merit of the dictionary is that each country | P ‘aia le 
n to is allowed to speak, as it were, for itself, through its own | and want the best. It 1S evolved trom 
pe sub-editorial committee. Thus, Germany — is represented | the choicest products ot the best orchards 
Ik mainly by Dr. Einstein, the able editor of Riemann’s Musik- | b th | » | d | | t 
alk, s Bes , » . ata 
her, levikon ; France by an array of specialists in each branch y € same prolonged an < a ora © 
of music, including Dr. Henry Pruni¢res and others on her | process as champagne. Sparkling, 
composers and M. Mare Pincherle, the authority on violin | d li : : | : B | v Ch 
; ; : elicious, stimulating, Dulmer s am- 
nd technique, who writes on French string players; while 7 “men 8 1] ° . 
out Austria’s committee has Dr. Egon Wellesz, the biographer | pagne Cider IS specially appreciated by 
bo if SchGnberg and a notable composer, as: chairman. The the gouty and rheumatic owing to its low 
ped treatment of English music calls for criticism. Here the “idit ¥ 
the general committee bas allowed most latitude in the expression acially. 
fan of opinion. This is safe in such instances as Mr. Edwin | 
boy ’ : ° ° ° } . - " 4 
tT Evans's article on Mr. Arnold Bax, but the committee might | : Sold in all Restaurants at VV embley 
side advisedly have turned its strictures upon itself rather than 
was permit one of its members, speaking ex cathedra, to make | : 9 
nt I . . 
7 among other debatable things a dubious evaluation of the | 
og symphonies of Elgar. Most remarkable of all is the composite | = 
a article on contemporary harmony, for existing theory in the | = 
1 subject seriously lags behind practice. Another committee | = 
(consisting mainly of composers and including Bax, Bela 
1 on Bartok, Goossens and Vaughan Williams) was formed to | = Made only by 
up, tackle this problem, the matter was discussed by word of | =| H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 
tron mouth and the general principles thus disentangled are of | = Licslen ond Saints: Vinlietes, Mahia, Teak & Ce, Esl. | 
"hed considerable value. Now that discords are the common | = : : Pea ae Bridge S.E. 1. : 
and eoinage of musical speech ; now that the old rules of harmony gia ‘ a 3 
I . ; : : “His: = Provincial Agenis on A pplication. : 
ight, are flung overboard and the main criterion is that fluctuating | = 
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harmonic streams instead of a simple interweaving of melodies ; 
now that the comfortable key-system of the past four centuries 
is superseded by omnitonality, polytonality, atonality, there 
is some excuse for the ordinary concert-goer who habitually 
listens to all music from the viewpoint of the classics if he 
gives up music in bewilderment purely through a lack of 
such knowledge as this article supplies. The Dictionary of 
Modern Music is a huge undertaking, and blemishes in it 
are to be expected, and then immediately condoned. There 
is a want of proportion in the space allotted to many important 
composers—Stravinsky has one column, while Mr. Bax 
has two columns and a half—and there are omissions. No 
old reader of the Spectator can overlook the scant reference 
to Mr. C. L. Graves, one of the most scholarly and perceptive 
of the critics who folldwed the English renaissance. Nor 
are the many misprints excusable. One makes Mr. Paul 
Hindemith chief conductor of the Frankfort opera at the 
age of ten—a needless reflection on that institution, for 
Mr. Hindemith did not take up music seriously until he was 
eleven. However, when all is said, this survey of music 
during the last forty years is an invaluable compilation, 
sanely and thoroughly carried out, and everyone connected 
with it, not least the publishers, is heartily to be congratulated. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


A NEGLECTED COMPLEX. By W. R. Bousficld. (Kegan 
Paul. 4s. 6d. net.) 

When psycho-analysts impute so much of our life to the 
* unconscious,’ they run a grave risk of denying our moral 
responsibility ; and the Freudian psychologists, on the whole, 
do represent man as not responsible for his impulses and 
only able to attain to the social virtues by subterfuge. Mr. 
W. R. Bousfield shows very ably the result of this error-—how 
it causes a “ repression” of moral standards, and associated 
ideas, the ideas of God, of free will, and of any Judgment 
upon our actions. He explains how the defeat of moral 
standards in the struggle with sexual impulse gives rise to 
the Materialistic Complex: how the idea of responsibility is 
shut away from the mind as too painful to be borne, and, 
in consequence, the victim of the complex is fortified against 
all evidence and ali argument which run counter to his 
complex. In Freud, especially, Mr. Bousfield observes 
this illogicality. This book should be read by everyone who 
wishes to approach psycho-analysis with an open mind ; 
and it will help those who feel terrified at the materialism 
and determinism of the Freudians to keep a true perspective 
of the subject. 

SMOKE RINGS AND ROUNDELAYS. Edited by Wilfred 
Partington. (John Castle. 7s. net.) 

Tobacco has never inspired love or hatred to the point of 
downright, utterly convincing cris du coeur; but there is 
quite a considerable number of small, not too serious master- 
pieces. There is, best of all, Charles Lamb’s “ Farewell to 
‘Tobacco * (a farewell as premature as a prima donna’s). 
There is the quaint and intricate ode which Mr. Partington 
attributes to George Wither :— 

“Why should we so much despise 

So wholesome and good exercise 

As, early and late, to meditate ? 

Thus think, and drink tobacco. 

The earthen pipe so lily-white, 

Shows that thou art a mortal wight; 

Even such—and gone with a sma!l touch: 

Thus think, and drink tobacco. 

And when the pipe is foul within, 

Think how the soul's dofiled with sin— 

To purge with fire it doth require: 

Thus think, and drink tobacco.” 
There are the immortal parodies of Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
too. All these are well known, and all are included in Mr. 
. -tington’s anthology. But he has wandered among the 
tributes of smaller writers, and has chosen a very pleasing, 
very inclusive volume of poems and prose extracts. There 
are side-glances at other things in the literature of tobacco ; 
and perhaps readers will delight equally in the extraneous 
sentences that creep in. There is Lamb’s sentence in a letter 
to Coleridge, for example: * Bless you, old sophist, who 
next to human nature taught me all the corruption I was 
capable of knowing!” 


THE TRANSPIRATION STREAM. By Henry H. Dixon. 
(University of London Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Dixon has been arguing for years in favour of a 
mechanical theory of the ascent of sap in trees and plants, 
and he now reviews the evidence for and against the theory and 
deals with the criticisms that have becn advanced, not always 
very suavely, in dispute of his findings. It is quite pleasant 
to find that all acrimony has not departed from academic 





anne 
—: 
discussions ; we remember from our schooldays how delighte 
we were to find in the footnotes ** Putidissime hic Seales 
and other such outbursts of abuse. But Professoy Dixon 
is moderation and suavity itself: his riposte to Herr | rsprune 
must be much more effective than Herr Ursprung’s ow 
bludgeon-work. Professor Dixon gently remarks: « Hi 
theory is remarkable ; and in view of experimentally nn 
tained facts is untenable.” The ‘* Cohesion Theory of th, 
Ascent of Sap,”’ to which Professor Dixon subscribes , 
roughly this: the tiny columns of water which reach ra 
root to leaf are normally unbroken; they have a compara. 
tively large cohesion or elasticity ; when the water at the 
top of the column evaporates, the column is in a state of 
tension and the water is pulled upwards, hanging from the 
upper termination. It is interesting to learn that * even jy 
leaves which have completely wilted from loss of wate: 
intact water-columns may be microscopically observed” 
The problem is of interest, too, in determining how fyoq 
materials are transported inside the plant. The opposing 
theory is that the sap ascends, in some way, through the 
organic action of the plant cells. = 
W.H. HUDSON : an Anthology. By Edward Garnett. (Den) 
7s. 6d. net.) ; 

The aim of this anthology is to be an * introduction anq 
guide *’ to Hudson’s works. Very definitely, that is to gay. 
it is not meant to be a substitute for reading Hudson in bulk. 
and no one who buys it will be able to say, * Now I know all 
Hudson, and I needn't go to the trouble of getting any of his 
books.” But how are we to criticize a selection like this’ 
Mr. Garnett has done his work sensibly and well ; he has, op 
the whole, chosen good, simple, straightforward extracts, 
Most of them are nature-observation, and perhaps Mr, 
Garnett might with advantage have chosen more from the 
novels and short stories. To a townsman one nature study 
is much like another, and a very few would suffice to give 
him the air of Hudson’s writing. To an ardent lover of 
nature nothing less than the whole of Hudson will te 
satisfying. 

LAW FOR JOURNALISTS. By Charles Pilloy. (Pitman 
5s. net.) 

This is an excellent work ; it is certainly necessary for any 
reporter, or sub-editor, or contributor to a paper to bh 
acquainted with some such practical manual ; and Mr. Pilley’s 
book will probably interest anyone who wishes to know 
the restrictions and safeguards of the “ liberty of the Press.” 
The chief legal problems which a journalist must master 
are those of copyright, libel, and contempt of court; and 
Mr. Pilley quotes many actual cases to clucidate the law. 
A dramatic critic was mulcted in damages for writing of a 
popular actress that in an especially dramatic moment 
she “‘appeared to be biting her toe-nails on the stage,” 
but it was held to be fair criticism to say of a novel 
that it was “the very worst attempt at a novel that has 
ever been perpetrated,’ and to denounce it for * its insanity, 
self-complacency and vulgarity, its profanity, its indelicacy, 
its display of bad Latin, bad French, bad German and bad 
Knglish.” Any person advertising a reward for the return ol 
stolen goods and saying that no questions will be asked, ot 
anyone printing or publishing such an advertisement, is 
liable to a fine of £50. It has been held defamatory, in 
certain circumstances, to call a man “ an honest lawyer” 
for the libel lies in the innuendo, and anyone who hopes to 
escape prosecution by the use of irony is very much misguided 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our Crry Eprror.]} 
VARIABLE DIVIDEND STOCKS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator. ]| 

Sir,—Some of the more important factors, both financial 
and political, which were discernible throughout th 
holiday season, now seem likely to exert their influenc 
in the immediate future. With the reassembling 0! 
Parliament, matters like the Irish Boundary question and 
the Russian Treaty must come prominently into notice, 
and while the City is not inclined to anticipate an actual 
crisis with an immediate General Election, the possibility 
‘annot be wholly ignored. As regards financial influences 
it has been recognized for some time past that financial 
activities were likely to be restricted pending the flotation 
of the German Loan, and it looks as though that operatiol 
would not be very long delayed. 

Meanwhile, it is suggestive that, in spite of a cleal 
recognition of these factors, the Stock Markcts as a whol 
should have displayed remarkable steadiness. On thi 
one hand, investment stocks have been kept steady by 
fairly favourable monetary conditions, by vague anticip* 
tions of some conversion operation a little later on, and 
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COMPANY MEETING, 








BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED. 
SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS REPORTED. 








CURRENT YEAR'S PROFITS, 


the fifth ordinary general meeting of the British Celanese, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, September 25th, at the Cannon 
street Hotel. The chair was occupied by Sir Harry McGowan, 
K.B.E. (Chairman of Directors). 

CHATIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

When I last had the pleasure of addressing ycu, I was able to 
refer in encouraging terms to the progress then being made and 
to the general outlook. The period referred to was the first few 
months of the financial year under review. Shortly after my 
speech, however, several factors began to operate against this 
Company. We had not at that time established our position in 
the yarn trade, nor had we put our knitted or woven fabric on the 
market—in fact, we were very largely dependent on our sales 
of cord. Cur factory costs were, on the smaller output, relatively 
high, and were affected by the changes and extensions we were 
making in our factory capacity. Shortly after the date of my 
speech, there was a general stagnation in the textile trades, during 
which the English markets were fleoded with cheap and inferior 
cord from the Continent. This led to the cutting of prices, which, 
situated as we were, largely dependent on our cord product, was 
aserious matter. For the second half of the financial year therefore 
our entry into the profit-making stage was retarded by market 
conditions, and you may be sure that, with our growing potentialities 
for larger business, our disappointment at the delay in making 
that capacity effective was very great. Convinced as we were 
of the inherent qualities of our product, we knew that its superiority 
was bound to tell with the trade and the public in due course. 

3ut a period of depression and reluctance to buy is not favourable 
to a product proving its own superiority,and we were confronted 
with the necessity of making the merits of our materials known 
to the public and particularly of establishing our yarn trade with 
the fabric makers. As we firmly believed in the material ourselves, 
we had every condfience in the result of the propaganda we then 
embarked upon. In the year under review we spent £37,000 in 
advertising, which has been charged to revenue. The results 
have been satisfactory. Our sales of yarn, which we regard as 
our basic product, have steadily developed, so that for September 
of the present year they are five times what they were in September 
of the year under review. The expansion of our business has led 
to the lowering of costs, and the profits so far made in the present 
year are substantially greater than the total losses made in the 
year we are now considering. 

Iam glad to say that in completed productive capacity and 
actual output, in variety of product and ranges of uses, in reduction 
of costs, in actual sales and market demands and in financial 
position, substantial progress since we last met can be recorded. 

May I take these aspects in order ? 

PropUCcTIVE CAPACITY AND VARIETY OF Propucts.—I told you 
last year that the extensions tien being carried out would enable 
us to produce from 4} to 8 tons of yarn per day according to denier. 
Low denier means a fine yarn which yields a higher price but which 
takes a longer time to make a given weight. Since that time we 
have carried out such improvements in our factory that we now have 
a capacity for 50 per cent. more of the low denier, which is the 
more profitable, 

[referred above to yarn as our basic product. By that statement 
I meant that our chief business was to make and sell yarn to the 
fabric trade, but we long ago decided the best method of doing 
this was to demonstrate to the world the fine quality of the knitted 
and woven fabric made from it. With this purpose in view, we 
installed a circular knitted fabric plant which has now been running 
successfully for some months. The goods made are appreciated 
by the public, and the orders are now im excess of capacity. This 
plant is bcing inersased by 50 per cent., and the machinery for 
this extension is being installed as rapidly as possible. We believe 
that the enhanced demand for our yarn & in a considerable measure 
due to the high appreciation in the trade of this circular knitted 
fabric which is known as Celanese Tricot. 

With the same object of demonstration, we installed a woven 
fabric plant with a capacity of 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. per day, according 
to the character of the fabric. About two-thirds of this plant is 
now running, and the remainder will gradually be brought into 
‘commission. As soon as the finishing plant now being installed is 
at work the plant will be pushed to its full capacity, and this woven 
fabric will be offered to the trade. From the success of the small 
quantities we have had finished in outside factories, we are confi- 
dent of the result of the woven fabric branch of our enterprise. 

lf you carry your minds back a year ago to the time when our 


people becoming more familiar with the various processes, and to 
improvements suggested by experience. So far as one can seo 
at the moment, it will be the end of the present year before 
the bulk of these improvements and alterations are completed, 
which, while they are being carried out, prevent the maximum 
capacity being reached. The difficulties formerly experienced in 
dyeing our material have largely disappeared. We have extended 
our dye-house, and produce 80 per cent. of our own dyes. Our 
dye-house is open to the trade, and we invite their experts to 
come and learn our methods. We do not wish to compete with 
the makers of dyestuffs, but, on the contrary, we encourage them 
to study our methods and produce their own dyes. ‘These develop- 
ments on our part have given us a good control of the dycing 
question, and have largely removed the former dyeing difficulties. 
Our dyes are fast, and we have covered successfully all the shades. 

Sates.—Our sales organization was faced with all the difficulties 
incident to placing a new material on the market, but confidence, 
patience and courtesy have carried us a long way, and a vigorous 
advertising propaganda has made Celanese widely and favourably 
known. ‘The cost of this publicity, which in itself exceeds the trading 
loss of the year under review, has been charged to revenue. 

FINANCIAL Postt1on.—You will have from the Balance 
Sheet that our outstanding debentures have increased from £300,000 
at February, 1923, to £700,000 at February, 1924. As you know, 
the proceeds of these debentures have been expended in increasing 
our spinning capacity and in the installation of our knitted and 
woven fabric plants. We have reduced our loans from £85,000 
at February, 1923, so that at the present time our only outstanding 
loan is one of £50,600 to H.M. Government, which is not due until 
December, 1925. 

On the Assets side you will notice that cash is £78,000 as against 
£102,000, and it will be gratifying to you ta know that the position 
to-day is better than either of these figures indicates, as we 
financing a much larger turnover than was the case at the earlier 
periods, and have paid every account due and have no bills out- 
standing, so that the position is much stronger than in previous 
years. 
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OvutLtoox.—In my last report I stated “Of our ability to 
make profits under reasonable trade conditions I have no doubt 
whatever, and all our statistical records bear out this opinion, 
shared as it is by the entire board.”’ This opinion as to our ability 
to make substantial profits has been confirmed by the results of 
the past few months. We fully realize that the building up cf 
a great business calls for our untiring effort, and that new con 
ditions constantly arise to be faced and overcome in all business 
enterprizes. We have every confidence that we will achieve it, 
and that this Company will soon take its place among the great 
enterprizes of this country. 

If the British consumer would confine himself to British pro- 
prietary articles of known quality, such as Celanese, Celfect, &c., 
we should have all the advantages in our costs of production which 
increased and steady volume of manufacture confers, and it would 
help us to reduce our costs to the benefit of the public and of our 
shareholders alike. The British consumer need have no hesitation 
in acting thus patriotically. In buying “ Celanese”’ I ; 
you to distinguish it from Artificial Silk as generally understood 
hitherto. In ‘‘ Celanese”’ one gets an article which has all the 
charm of feel and softness which appertains to real silk, with the 
addition ef certain advantages such as regularity and far higher 
insulating properties. It is not affected by extremes of climatic 
heat or cold, and all these qualities combine to make “* Celanese ” 
garments the most comfortable wear for all seasons, safeguarding 
the wearer as they do from discomforts in consequence of sudden 
chill or extreme heat. From the Manufacturers’ point of view 
** Celanese ” has very important advantages—it has a high elasticity 
factor, enabling it to be worked perfectly in textile machinery, 
and what is most important, it has absolute regularity of strength 
and uniformity. 

We have not shown our fabrics here to-day, as we did last year 
because we have a very good display of them at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley. Our Stand is to be found in the Palace 
of Industries by passing through the Nobel Industries Stand, out 
of which it leads, and I hope all Shareholders who have the oppor- 
tunity will visit our display there. 
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hief product was knitting cord, you will begin to realize that your | 


nterprise has made vast strides in the intervai. At the same 
time, a steady demand continues for our cord. <A very interesting 
development ‘in the use of our yarn is its combination with cotton 
and wool by independent fabric makers. “* Celfect,” consisting 
of twisted threads of cotton and Celanese, has already established 
a very important sale chiefly in the stocking trade, 

Factory Processes AND Costs.—We are glad to. tell you that 
during the last few months our working costs have shown substantial 
unprovement, due partly to increased output, but also to our work 
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also, to some extent, by the very uncertainties of the 
position whic *h have prompted the more cautious to 
continue to support gilt-edged descriptions. Neverthe- 
less, over the period of something like two and a half 
years, there has been an unmistakable tendency for 
activity to inerease in what is generally known as the 
Variable Dividend stocks as distinct from British Funds 
and other securities bearing fixed rates of interest. A 
very good idea of this tendency and the great appreciation 
which has occurred in capital values may be gathered 
from the following statement, based upon the monthly 
valuation of representative securities by the Bankers’ 
Magazine. Ya the second column will be found the 
figures of the last valuation made about ten days ago, 
while in the third column is shown the increase or decrease 
during the two and a half years :— 


MovEMENTS IN VARIABLE DIVIDEND SECURITIES. 
000's omitted. 


Jan., Sept., 
1922. 1924, Ine. or Dec. 
£ £ £ 
Brit. Rail. Ord. Stks. 179,610 232,363 + 52,753 


Indian Rail. Stks. .. 16,234 
Colonial Railways .. 97,572 


19,261 + 3,027 
113,771 ++ 16,199 





U.S. Railroad Shs. 413,020 448,345 + 35,328 
Foreign Railways .. 60,579 95.041 + 34,462 
Brit. Bk. Shs. .. 148,017 175,372 + 27,355 
Col. and For. Bks. .. 78,243 83,709 + 15,466 
Brewery Stocks -- 35,014 56,707 -+- 21,693 
Canals and Docks 13,465 18,807 + 5,342 
Com. and Indust. .. 255,508 360,956 -+- 105,448 
Elect. L. and P. 9,744 14,354 + 4,610 
Finan., Ltd., & invt. 18,169 23,265 + 5,096 
Gas Stocks os SB.559 29,117 + 6,994 
Insurance Shares .. 85,913 23,312 + 37,399 
Iron, Coal and Steel... 55,160 46,439 — § 72) 
Nitrate Shares ae 2,732 4,799 + 2,067 
Oil Shares .. -- 169,266 112,618 -+- 56,648 
Rubber Shares aa 6,390 8,242 + 1,852 
Shipping Shares «- 24,149 27,514 + 3,365 
Tea Shares .. eo 3,368 8,108 + 4,740 
Telegrs. & Telephs... 33,165 32,961 _ 204 
Tram. & Omnibus .. 9,454 + 5,848 
S. African Mines -- 60,953 + 21,105 
Copper Mining Shs... 40,541 — 3,430 
Miscel. Mining oe 7,069 5,568 — 2,001 


It is impossible not to be struck with the extent to which 
shares of some of the Industrial concerns have appreciated 
during the period under review, to which, however, the 
heavy. fall in the Iron and Steel groups constitutes ¢ 
striking exception. Similarly, as regards the speculative 
markets which have also improved an exception has been 
the slump in Oil shares. 

In noting these movements allowance must, of course, be 
made for the fact that quotations were at an abnormally 
low level two and a half years ago, and it remains to be 
seen whether the hoped for trade revival will be sufli- 
ciently marked to justify & further improvement.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artiur W. Kipry., 

The City, October 1st. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

As I stated in these columns weeks ago, the City has 
from the outset taken a businesslike view with regard 
to the German Loan. It regards it as the logieal and 
necessary outcome of the acceptance of the Dawes 
Report. Accept that scheme and the External 
Loan for £40,000,000, which forms an essential part of it, 
follows as a matter of course. Not only so, but the 
agitation of the Daily Mail with regard to the Loan 
ministering to excessive German competition with this 
country has failed to convince the City. That German 
competition with or without the Loan will be a great 
factor in the future is probable, but it is recognized 
that one of the main objects of the Dawes plan is to 
stabilize German exchange and German currency (to 
that extent tending to check German competition), and, 
indeed, it is for that main purpose that the External 
Loan is required. 

* * * * 

Consequently the City is preparing to give active 
support to the German Loan. At present there is no 
certain knowledge as to what the English proportion 
may be; nor, indeed, is there any reliable information 
with regard to the details of the Loan. In the first 
place, I should expect, however, that the security 
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mortgaged for the bondholders will be exceptionally large 
and exceptionally well guarded. For that same reason, 
therefore, I am inclined to think that some of the extra. 
ordinarily high yields which have been mentioned will 
prove to be beyond the mark. Latterly the market has 
been revising its estimate as to te rms, and is OW more 
prepared to see.a yield of something nearer to 7? per cent, 
and if the details as-regards sec urity come up to ¢ xpecta- 
tions, there is little doubt that the English portion of the 
Loan will be not only successfully underwritten but well 


applied for. A. W. K. 
r iv r \¢ cy. + 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
ew 
PLAYS. 
Ilis. Masesty’s.—The Royal Visitor .. -- 2.30—8.30 
[When this was produced in Paris originally it was a pointed 
satire on a certaim personage : all the point is lost now.]} 
RECENT ‘nm oe 8.15 
{An interesting repe rtory of Shaw’ s early plays: 7} 
New.—October 10th, Trojan Women .. 2.30 
[An opportunity of seeing Miss Sybil Thorndike as Hecuba 
again.) 
. 4 
FILMS. 


Ar THE Marsre Arcn Pavition.—October 6th to 12th 
(continuous).—Abraham Lincoln. 
[The periect pictorial biography : heartily commended.) 
At THE PutLHARMONIC Hatu.—Daily at 2.30 and 8.30.—. 
Konigsmark. 
[Geuerous sensationalism in the best French tradition.] 
At THE SToLit, Kincsway.—October 6th to 8th (continuous), 
—The Covered Wagon. 
[Quite a dignified and enthralling reminder of pioneer days in the States. 
Atv Drury LANE.— Daily, 2.30 and 8.30.—The Thief of Baghdad. 
[A costly and beautiful tairy-story in pictures: not as good as the German 
films it imitates, but nevertheless a most cujoyable and praiseworthy 


fautasy.] 
roThn 
MUSIC. 
October 7th.—Sr. Joun’s InstiruTE, Turron STREET, 
WESTMINSTER .. ia - §.0 
[The pre-eminently enjoyable concerts of ’ the Music Soc iety will be 
resumed with Vaughan Williams’s Phantasy Quintet, Bax’s Oboe 
Quintet, and Mr. William Murdoch playing sonatas by 
Delius (new) and Beethoven. Particulars = membership trom 
the Secretary, 21 Cresswell Place, 3.W. 10.) 


October 7th.—WiGmMorE Hari.—Flute and Oboe... 8.15 
[Those delicious artists, Mr. Albert Fransella and Mr. Léon Goossens, 
are makiug music tor their instruments a fashion instead of a 
curiosity. The impeccable Miss Dorothy Silk is singing.) 
October 8th.—QUEEN’s Ha.u.—Promenade Concert.. 8.0 
[Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony, a glorious and still effective gesture of 
the quintessential Komantic. Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary, and 
Mr. John Ireland's A Forgotten Rite state the two sides of the case.} 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, a ! 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. NewProg.) || 


OCT. 6th, 7th and 8th. ‘** THE COVERED WAGON,” starring 
J. Warren Kerrigan, Lois Wilson an! Ernest Torrence; Buster 
Keaton and Harold Lloyd Comedies, &c. OCT. 9th, 1Uth and 1ith. 
* THE GREAT. PRINCE SHAN,” trom EE. Phillips Oepenhain® \ 
Novel, starring Sessue Hayakawa and Ivy Duke; ‘** TO THE 
LADIES,” starring Edward Horton and THEODORE ROBE RT S, Xe. 

















Gerr. 704. 
SUNDAYS 7.45. 


LONDON PAVILION. 
TWICE DAILY, 2.30 and 8.30. 


VALENTINO 
In MONSIEUR _BEAUCAIRE: A PARAMOUNT PICTURE. 











MARBLE ARCH PAVILION. 


London’s Premier Presentation. | 
MONDAY NEXT. | 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. | 


** The greatest film ever produced.” 
—Sunday Express. 











PICTURE. 


———— 


A FIRST NATIONAL 











LIBERTY’ Ss TILO- LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 
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HINTS ON CIGARS 


A recent publication—20 pages—fully dlustrated that 
sles CIGAR SMOKERS to purchase “ The Right Cigar 
at The Right Price.” 


enab 


A Cigar Service that helps you 


ROADLY speaking you patronise one cigar merchant 

rather than another because he supplies what you 
want at the right price with courtesy, efficiency and 
despate tch—because, in other words, he renders you 
satisfactory service. 


Exceptional buying facilities, low overhead charges 
and the fruits of experience accumul: ited during more 
than 50 years’ trading in cigars enable us to place at your 
disposal a unique cigar service. 


TASTE in cigars being peculiarly personal is therefore 
a peculiarly variable quantity. Our experience enables us 
very rapidly to select the type of cigar that will appeal to 
your individual palate, and once we have diagnosed your 
taste we have no difficulty in recommending to you the 
right cigar. Moreover our stock is selected to meet the 
widest diversity of taste. 


SELECTION. Cigars, unlike machine-made products, 
vary from shipment to snipment. Tobacco leaf differs 
enormously in quality, and although the blender at the 
factory endeavours to stabilise the characteristics of any 
given size, yet variation in leaf frequently defeats him. 
Carrying on business, as we do, in the centre of the trade, 
we are able to watch shipments closely, selecting for stock 
only those which reach our exacting standard. As a 
blend must be made for each parcel of cigars the care 
bestowed on a shipment is a greater criterion than the 
crop alone. 


CONDITION. A _ fine stock, although a primary 
essential, is not enough. Cigars on landing in this country 
are green. They are then smokeable, but in a few weeks 
fermentation sets in and for a time they become unpalat- 
able. Under proper conditions of temperature and venti- 
lation the cigars are gradually brought to perfect smoking 
condition, at which they are maintained until they are 
despatched to you. How you can ensure the maintenance 
of condition in your own home we explain at the end of 
our booklet. 


PRICE. Our final service is low prices that are not only 
competitive, but, in many cases, below the competitive 
level. As cost prices are fixed we can do this only 
through a successful reduction of our overhead charges 
to the lowest possible level by the combination of a retail 
business with our wholesale turnover. 


We have endeavoured to ext plain the methods of our 
Organisation in the hope that our readers will be con- 
vinced of our desire to assist them in obtaining Cigars 
which suit both their Taste and their Pocket. Our 20- 
page Booklet, “ Hints on Crcars,” includes an illustrated 
and « lassified selection from our stock which we trust will 
obtain for us your valued support. 


WRITE FOR A COPY TO-DAY, 
Post Free on request to Dept. A, 


BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Ltd., 
Cigar Brokers & Experts 


(Es ed 1872), 


7-8 Great W lade § a London, E.C. 2. 











Personal Religion 


** Ye shall be gathered one by one.” 


The Church Pastoral-Aid Society has 
always recognised the supreme import- 
ance of personal work, and has prayer- 
fully sought the conversion of individuals 
to God and His service. 


With this great end in view it puts 
emphasis upon pastoral visitation in the 
homes of the people. This is perhaps the 
chief work of all the 1,100 curates and lay 
assistants (men and women) for whom 
it makes grants-in-aid. It is the human 
touch which helps people to feel that God 
cares. 

and ¢ 
promote 


gvenerous 
this 


Will you by earnest prayer 
gift help the Society to 


work? Please reply to The Secretaries, 
CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY 
Office: 


E.C. 4, 


Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Street, 


London, 





: 









X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £1000 payable in 1924 or on 
his previous death, for which he paid 
£40 10s. Od. each year. X.Y. was alive in 
1924 and received £1429 19s. Od., or £458 
more than he had paid, although his life had 
been assured for 24 years and in spite of 
the war. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No Shareholders. 


No Commission. 





DELIGHTFUL AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. 


ITALY : 

Small Social Party for North Italy leaves London October 25th. 
PARIS WITH EXCURSIONS.—Exclusively 74 gns. 
JAMAICA.—December Trip. Please write for parti 
“ TOURS. ATTRACTIVE 


, 
comfortable 


* 91 High Helbeon, Louden, WiC. 4. 
Book let ” Pag 
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New Fast Coloured 
Damasks & Velours 


Curtains & Tess Covers 


Now ready for the o“". 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 


Story and Co., Lid. 





The Prudential Assurance Company, 
Limited, are issuing free Personal 
Accident Insurances which will cover 
you during your visit to the British 
Empire Exhibition. 

Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer 
March (Next to the Globe), Wembley. 


142 Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 
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L. P. Jacks, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 





Editor : 





Contents :— 
THE EtHic OF WORKMANSHIP, By the Editor. 
TOWARDS BREAKING “‘ THE VICIOUS CIRCLE OF MASS-PRODUCTION.’ 


By Professor J. W. Scott, D.Phil., M.A. 
ON THE POSSIBILITY OF ANOTHER GREAT WAR. 
By General Sir Reginald Hart, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


Jesus. By Professor Kirsopp Lake. 
THE DOCTRINE OF GoD. By Dr. Richard Roberts. 
GEORGE Fox—-PROPHET AND REFORMER. By Dr. Rufus Jones. 


PKESENT MIND OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
By Professor Gustav Hiibener. 
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SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, Work, and Affairs. 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S 

176 Pages. OCTOBER, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Pure MATHEMATICS; ASTRONOMY 
Puysics ; ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ; GEOLOGY ; BOTANY ; ZOOLOGY ; 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


ARTICLES: RELATION OF MATHEMATICAL CONTINUITY TO THE QUANTUM 


THEORY. By M. C. Jonson, A.Inst.P., F.R.A.S. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE THEORY OF SOLUTION, By J. S. DUNN, B.Se., A.L.C. Tuk NucLEIc 
Acips. By H. G. REEVES, M.Sc. PHysIco-CHEMICAL THEORY OF TITRA- 
TION “sy L. G. Harris, Ph.D. SEX-DETERMINATION IN BIRDS By 
F. W. R. BRAMBELL, Sc.B. PSEUDO-PHOTOGRAPHIC EPFECTS By 
W. Crark, Ph.D. ABRAHAM BENNETT, F.R.S By F. W. SuHvuRLOocK, 
B.Sc. fue KNCOURAGEMENT OF DISCOVERY: A PROCONNARY. By 
Sir R. Ross 

POPULAR SCIENCE: ART AND MEDICINE IN CHINA. By E. V. Cowpry, M.D, 


NOTES: Sir MALCOLM WATSON ; 
CORRESPONDENCE 


ANOTHER MIRACLE; NOTES AND NEws. 


LSSAYS: Five YEARS OF RELATIVITY. By D. I. THomson, B.Sc. SprIpEeR's 
Wess. By T. H. Savory. PassivE REsIsTERS? By H. MACE. 

ESSAY-REVIEWS: CANCER Fact AND Fancy. By A. Lemncu, Tue 
INDIAN CHARACTER. By Sir R,. Ross. 


REVIEWS of 35 BOOKS, Erc. 


LONDON : 





JOHN MURRAY. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OCTOBER, 1924. 
IS THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN SIGHT? By Dr, E. J. Ditton. 
MUSSOLINI AND MACHIAVELLI. By G. M. Goppen. 


ULSTER'’S IRISH SPIRIT. By “ Macpara.” 


THE PRIME MINISTERS AT GENEVA. By Hucu F. Sprenver. 

THE TYRANNY OF TRADE UNIONISM. By Arcutsatp Hupp. 

SOVIET TREATIES. By “ Avucur.” 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE: DIALOGU Ly BETWEEN BERNARD 
SHAW AND ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 

THE FILM AND THE FUTURE, By Arec Wavucn. 


THE POLITICAL 
THE PLAYS OF 
POEM 


FUTURE OF JAPAN. By Stereuen Kinc-Ha tt. 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE. By Granuam Sutton. 
ON AN AUTUMN EVENING SPENT IN READING COWPER. 

By Epitnu Sitwe tt. 
THE STORY OF WOMAN. VI. By W. L. Gerorce. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. By S. M. Extis. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
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On Sale” To-day 
No. 31. October. 92p5p. 


Coloured Plates, Maps, Text & Illustrations, 
PRICE—ONE SHILLING. 
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THE SZA-TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 
CONTRIBUTORS No. 31—Basil Lubbock, 
Com. F. A. Worsley, C. Fox Smith, Lieut-Col, 
P. R. Butler, V. C. Scott O’ Connor, ms a 
Brendon, Martin Puich, Maurice H. Hirst, 
Len Chaloner, and others. Ship “Mount 
Stewart’’ (Cover picture), J. Spurling. 


The ‘‘ Blue Peter’? is published monthly at 
its Offices, 12, St. Mary Aze, E..C. 3. 
And may be had from W. H. Smirn & Son, 
Wyman & Sons, Lrp., and other chief 
Newsagents at home and abroad. 
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| Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM GLADSTONE TO MY FATHER, 
Edited by Blayney Cole, 

AN AMBUSCADE. By Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden- Powell, 
THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMBER: a Short 
Story. By J. G. Lockhart, 
PROSPECTING. By Robert M. Macdonald, 
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THE CABLNET OF. SMILES By Professor A. G. Latham. 
PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN: a Short Story. 
By F. Le Gros Clark 
PUERTO DE STA EBULALIA. By Douglas Goldring 
DR. JOHNSON AND THE TEMPLE. By F. D- Mackinnon 
& “GNULA WOOD”: a Short Story. By Deeny C. Stokes 
& MEDIAEVAL BEASTS. By I,. F. Salzman, F.S.A 
& DORA WORDSWORTH: HER BOOK—III. By F. V. Morley, 
® LITERARY ACROSTIC—No. 20. 
E 
a JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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| BACK TO THE COVENANT. By H. WILSON HARRIS 
NINE MONTHS OF LABOUR GOVERRMEN | 


By Captain WEDGWOOD BENN, D.S.O., M.P. 
LA FOLLETTE AND THE WISCONSIN YDEA, 
| By Professor C. W. ALVORD, Ph.D. 
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The Rt. Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M._P. 
BRITISH yusTIC’ AND NATIVE RACES. 
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THE POETS OF TRAFALGAR, By PERCY CROSS STANDING 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS— 
Tue Russian Treaty; 
| AND Mexico; Spain anp Morocco. 
LITE RARY SU P P lL. EMENT AND_ RE VIE ‘WS OF 


From Lonvon to Geneva: Mr. CumMMIns 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 
BOOKS 
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| CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
z OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1925 PLACING 
THEIR ORDER AT ONCE WILL RECEIVE 
THE REMAINING ISSUES FOR 1924 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


The Annual Subscription is 36/-, post free. Orders may be 
sent through Booksellers, or direct to THE MANAGER, 


= NINETEENTH CENTURY REVIEW. 
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BURBERRY 


WEATHERPROOF 
QVERCOATS 


Keep one Healthfully 
Dry when it Rains. 
Comfortably Warin 
yhen it is Cold. 

Light and Air-free, are 
ideal for Fine Days. 





Burberrys’ stock of Over- 
coats approaches ten thou- 
snd in number, and in- 
cludes an endless variety 
of models for Town or 
Country, Sport or Travel, 
designed in exclusive 

BURBERRY-PROOFED 
TWEEDS & COATINGS 
of every conceivable weight 


and texture, in new rich 
colourings and patterns, 











Every Burberry Garment _ bears 
> 


the Burberry Trade Mark. 


BURBERRY 


HAYMARKET s.w.1 LONDON 


Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; & Agents. 
Burberrys Ltd, 







Catalogue 
of Models 
& Patterns 
Post Free 


— 


Model H 1681. 












A Battersby Soft Felt— 
one of five distinct shapes; 
made in a_ fashionable 
range of shades and three 
standard qualities. Prices, 


20/-, 25/- and 30/- 


Ever since the Soft Felt Hat was introduced it 
has constantly increased in popularity. © For 
comfort and adaptability it has no equal. A 
Battersby Soft Felt combines a dignity of style 
and smartness of appearance, fits without 
gripping, and keeps its shape splendidly. 


Battersh,, 


HATS 
for men 


from High-class Hatters. 


Actual Makers: 
BATTERSBY & Co., Ltd., Offerton Works, Stockport. 
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: “NELSON GRAND” Pedestal Set Efescaphone. : 
: Comprising 4-valve “ Nelson Grand" Receiving Set in : 
* handsome mahogany cabinet w:th roll shutter enclosing : 
: panel, with polished vahogany floor pedestal, incor 

: porating Puravox Loud Speaker. Wave length range § 
: covering all British and Continental Broadcasting Stations. 3 
: Price, complete with headphones, aerial outfit, and all & 
§ accessories, except valves, e : 
: Receiving Set with accessories, but without pedestal and : 
loud speaker, £39. : 
‘ A little less powerful model is the “Nelson 3-valve set 


: in a solid polished walnut cabinet at £627/10/<- : 


Sitti st iaiiiiiiri | 





WIRELESS RECEIVING SETS. 


What is your idea of a perfect 
Wireless Receiving Set? What- 
e ° . 9 e 

ever it is, it can t improve upon 

this :— 

1. A wavelength range embracing both British 
and Continental Broadcasting Stations. 

2. Perfect Reception, entirely free 
distortion. 

3. Perfect simplicity of operation. No com- 
plicated gadgets. A set that anyone quite 
without technical knowledge can operate. 

4. A neat and compact, self-contained instru- 
ment that takes up little room. 

5. Well-finished cabinet work designed to live 
up to the apgearance of the surrounding 
furniture. 

6. A price that you can well afford. 


from 


All “ Efescaphone”’ multi - valve 
sets live up to the letter of these ideals. 

W ouldn’t you like to read more about 
them? A complete illustrated Catalogue 
(No. 522) will gladly be sent on receipt 
of a postcard. 

Efescaphone Sets are stocked by all good 


wireless dealers, ironmongers and electricians. 
FALK, STADELMANN & CO., LTD., 
Efesca Electrical Works, 
83-85-87 FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, E.C.1 


And at Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham. 


Wholesale only from Manufacturers. 
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“Buy another, Dad!” 


«TI don’t like to see you uncomfortable. 
Why have the house divided into Lords 
and Commons? Some:sitting on Buoyant 
Chairs and some:on chairs. Buy another, 


Dad. Buy several !” 


IN A collection of very lux- 
urious easy chairs it might be 
possible to find some which 


look like Buoyant Chairs. But 
the resemblance is mainly on 
the surface. The great strength 
and enormous softness of the 
Buoyant Chair arise out of a 
superb exclusive inner crafts- 
manship. The springs of the 
Buoyant Chair are unique: 
springs sprung on_ springs. 
Frame—as strongas aschooner ; 
stuffing—the best curled black 
hair and nothing else. 


a/ 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “ Buoyant” will be found under every 

genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most good 

furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs at 
prices from Six Guineas 





Buoyant Sales Department 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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PUNCH CIGARS 
| 
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Ii 
WORLD TOUR'| 


INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS and CANADA, 
Leaving London 18th December. 








Personally organised and conducted by 
Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G:S., F.R.C.I, 
AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, 


from whom the Descriptive Itinerary may be obtained, 











“There are no birds 
in last year’s nest.” 


You may have heard this Spanish proverb 
before. It has its equivalent in the English 
saying, “ Gather roses while you may,’ and 
the terse Latin, “* Carpe diem.”’ 


To nothing do these sayings apply with 
greater force than to Life Assurance. 


Seize the present opportunities of Youth 
and Health to effect a Life Policy and make 
provision for old age. 


| A With - Profit Endowment 
| Assurance 
| with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


is one of the finest means of doing this. 





Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.C.2 to— 
THE STANDARD [IFE) 


| 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. | 
(Established 1825.) 

HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. | 

| 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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THE “DEVON” FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 
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Better- and no dearer 
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§ How much does your pipe-tobacco cost 
: you a week >? Consider whether you may 
4 not be able to economise by buying a 
p higher-grade brand. Three Nuns, for 
instance, which, because of its “ curious 
cut, burns more slowly than most to- 
baccos and never runs to dust. Reckon- 
, ing the number of hours’ smoking to the 
, ounce, it will certainly cost you no more to 
smoke this fine tobacco, and-you will get 
> 

> 

4 

j 

4 

‘ 
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much more pleasure out of each pipeful. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Chairman : 


The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 


Funds - £13,500,000 


Valuation Rate 23 per cent. 


When a young man marries it is his duty, and especially 
so if his income is derived from his earnings, to protect his 
dependants against destitution in the event of his death. The 
amount whic! h he can set aside each year for the purpose 
may, however, only suffice to achieve this object to a very 
limited extent. ‘Take the case of a man who marries at 30 
on an income of £400 a year. He can, let us say, afford £25 
a year for insurance. If we assume that he started paying 
£10 a year when he was 25 and had brought this up to £25 
a year when he got married, he would be insured for £1,047, 
With Profits, enough at least to provide his family with from 
£50 to £90 a year at his death (the larger figure includes 
an allowance for Bonuses). 


If, however, his parents had at his birth provided him 
with a Deferred Assurance Policy, assuming that £10 a year 
was being paid for this and that at 30 £15 is paid as before 
for an additional Policy, at age 30 he would be provided 
with Insurance cover With Profits for £1,876, enough to 
provide his family at his death with from £90 to £160 a 
year. The difference between the two figures points its 
own moral, 

_ Full particulars of the Child’s Deferred Assurance Scheme 


is sent on application being made to the Secretary, Office: 
196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| THREE NUAS |: 
| 4 
‘ 
FULL PARTICULARS T T C < C ; 
4 
FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. he obacco of uriouUs ut 4 
| In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2 ; 2 oz. 2/4 > 
Sole Manufacturers: In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 402. 4/8 
CANDY & CO., LTD. P King’s Head is similar, but a little fuller { 
4 
| z Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 4 
London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St.,-W. 1. | { (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 7 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. ( $22 
NO HEATING OR MESSING JSE. 


ECCOTIN 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’ OFFICE, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


| The clean, smart, pin-stoppe toppered tube lies on table or in drawer, 
| Remove pin-stopper- 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened 
| —books repaired—hbundreds of 


at bottom of tube—the cone 

—sheets inserted 

services efiectively rendered, 
Replace pin-stopper. 

Tube 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere, 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 


press lightly 











TURKISH BATHS AT HOME 


HE GEM BATH CABINET is a portable, foldable bath 
for use in the home, made of a durable antiseptic 
material in our own factory in London. It takes up 

little or no room. It can be made ready in a minute in any 
room in your house. It gives all the benefits of the public 





Turkish Bath. The Gem Bi a th a necessity if Ps rfect he re ~ 
is to be mi ained. H¢ lth « ends on a fr 
action of ‘the pores of the skin, Without 


Turkish bathing these pores become clogged 
with the grease of soap, with dust and dirt. 

When you use the Gem Bath what happens is 
this. You sit in the Cal . The warmth 
speedily acts on your skin. e temperature 
rises you perspire freely. minutes of 
free perspiratio1 
the Cabinet, was! 











brighter, stronger, re 
risen from a dreamless slumb 
Booklet free. 
THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd. 
Desk 14, 67 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
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HEARTSEASE. 


A dervish entered one of the Bible Socicty’s depots 
in Persia and asked for a copy of St. John. After 
reading, he spoke as follows: “ It is twelve years since 
I became a dervish. I left my home and property in 
the Bakhtiari country because my heart was restless. 
I have wandered to Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, Palestine 
and India, and now have come back to Persia. Yet 
I am still without rest of heart. I came to Julfa to- 
day determined to find out about Jesus Christ, so I 
came here.” 


The Society’s agent asked him to read the Great 
Invitation: *“* Come unto Me... and I will give you 
rest’; and the 14th chapter of St. John: “ Let not 
your heart be troubled .. .” “ These are good 
words,” the man said, and then he prayed: “ O Jesus 
Christ, receive me and give me heart-rest in this 
world of restlessness.” 

Can we doubt the answer? Surely this was one of 
the happy souls of whom it is written: “ They shall 
praise the Lord that seek after Him: for they that 
seek shall find; and finding, they shall praise Him.” 

The Bible Society exists to minister to such seek- 
ing souls by giving them God’s Word in their own 


Will you help? 


tongue, 

Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Telephone: 
Holborn { 4671 


W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD. 
98 & 99 FETTER LANE, FLEET ST., E.C.4, 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
IN MEN’S WEAR— 


THE 

“ LUVISCA™ 
NAME TAB 
ON EACH 
CARMENT 
1S YOUR 


CUARANTEE, 


NONE 
GENUINE 
WITHOUT. 





99 







DP 
fue 


7 ao silky sheen and modest 
designs are refined. They hold 

a distinctive freshness, despite 
frequent washing. Not easily crumpled 
or soiled—more durable then silk— 
at far less cost—they ensure dignity 
and comfort by day and night. 


Tf any difficulty in obtaining 


COURT AU LDS, Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 19 Alderman 
bury, London, E.C. 
your nearest ‘retailer and descriptive bookict. 





SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS ani SOFT COLLARS 


“ LUVISCA” 
Shirts, Pyjamas and Soft Collars, write to 


2, who will send you name of 





























ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 


36 


Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
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Waterman’s Spoon Feed 


Patented and 
of channet 
Seren ceee 
° ° os e 
follows the principle of human [25 2eietuan 
breathing—inhales air and_ exhales 
ink in exact proportion to the speed 
and pressure of the writer—never too much, never 
too little. 
Waterman’s Spoon Feed is the only soundly scientific 
fountain pen feed made—the only one that holds in 


perfect control the flow of ink from the barrel to the 
point of the pen without skipping or blotting. 

Size for size, Waterman’s Pen is the 
fully proportioned and finely balanced of 
implements. 


Waterman (dea) Fountain Pen 


beauti- 
writing 


most 
all 


Three Types: ” Regul: ar” Type Fresent: ation Pens in Silver and 
from 12/6; ‘Safety Type, from| Gok 1. ibs to suit all hands. 
7/6; No. 52, “ Self-F illing ’ | Eve ry Pen fully guaranteed. 


Tene (with patent Lever), 17/6; 

No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, 27/6: No. 

56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/.. Clip ap | 
1/- extra. 


1.6. SLOAN, Ld., Gye Pen ilies Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Visit STAND No. 32, Canadian Pavilion, British Empire Exhibition. 


Of Stationers me: Jewellers. 


“The Pen Book’ 
request. 


free on 

















You can start 


= this with ONE 
Unit 


That is the advantage of buy- 
ing a bookcase on the Unit gam 
idea, originated by us. No 
need to cramp your books in a 
fixed-size bookcase and spoil 
their beautiful bindings. As 
your book possessions increase, ; 
simply add one or more Units : 
to accommodate them. At : as above 

every stage you have a hand- ! 10. 
some and complete bookcase, a : OAK - - £7:19:6 
bookcase that can be moved : Mahogany £10:0:6 
with ease Unit by Unit, and : 4 
rearranged at any time to fit in { 0% With Plain Glass doors ; 
recesses under the window, or : OAK « «+ « « £6:4:6% 


Standard Style Bookcase 


any odd corner, ; MAHOGANY  . £8:5:6 } 
Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” Booke ases are BRITISH 
MADE, and are world-famous for QuaLiry and fine 
finish. They contain only the best features in sectional 


construction, and are 
“ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. 
Send for Catalogue No. 20B showing complete range. 


If you have a Coomepnens ask for pestientars of the new Globe- 
Vernicke Record Cabi 


The se Globe Wer vicke Co sid | 


Office and Library Furnishers, 


| 4 London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1; 82 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 
Bi 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
INE COTENay a anaAanaAe Aer iAnAiAananainenonm arora! 
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| & NEW ZEALAND LINES by Canadian Pacific j= 
Se a | WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 

MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. from “Southampton, January, 1925, of later from 4 

P. & O. and B.I, Tickets Interchangeable, also as Mediterranean port by Canadian Pacific Liners 

Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand : 

Shipping and Union Companies. <All sailings Empress of France 18,500 tons 


subject to change with or without notice. } and 


i. London &. Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. Empress of Scotland 25,000 tons 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. | 

4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. | 

6 





— 

A 
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— 

The Around the World Cruise, which will occupy som 7 
5. London to Queensland. 137 days, embraces visits to countries affording the greateg — 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New | U 
Assists 

EXAM 

AdViso 

serie 

(pudal 


amount of interest to the traveller. Many places off the 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 


(ia P — | beaten track will be included—as Java, Padang, Sumatra, 
via anama ana 

United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or | Batavia, etc., while lengthy stays will be made at Egyp, 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the | the Holy Land, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, Honoluly, 


“I 











South Sea Islands. Vancouver, San Franci isco, etc. On her way | 

; » Sa Z Z nome the 
8. ( ates 1 alia 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australi Empress of France will onshe a daylight trip through the 





via Cape of Geod Hope. 
Panama Canal. to Gra 
| ‘. : ; “Pros 
i ie nee ” a The Mediterranean Cruise, by the Empress of Scotland, Mr. i 
or . s -Fec assage, . b ouse anager = 2 on : . » seate . . 
Grescenan, 1414, Chaeeak BA, GAEL: Bien’ oF Gonerel will occupy 57 days and includes visits to Madeira, Spain, — 
Business, P. & O. & B.I. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E C.3, Portugal, Gibraltar, Northern Africa, Athens, Constan- VC 
Bl. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 182, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C:3. in »ple. Sy $< 2 ° 4 Cory alw > ser tere as 
No 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, ~ opl , Syria, the Holy Land, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera and 
EC.3, or P. & O. House (first floor,—Genera) Passenger Agent. France. , . 
W L. James). 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 INCLUSIVE FARES The 
No. 7.—Union $8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House (firet E ai 1 1 d 1 Public 
floor, —General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 14, Cockspar Street, verything atranged afloat and ashore; provin 
London, S:W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any Office of Canadian Passengers relieved of all wo Exam 
Pacific Railway stex let t ply ae 
No.8.—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime ‘Street, E.C 3, For Uusivated Booklets, et6-:600%: 2g = 





oc P. & O. House, as above. D Pp I RAI at te 

Paris (AU Routes) —Socittée Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard dea Capucinea. A App! 

62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 } Londos ia 

103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 fj “Oneon 
or Local Agents everywhere 


PsO. HOUSE, I4-lo COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, $.W1 











en 10 





























SRR SRTS ee ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. tpn 

Chairman—Str HENRY IUNN, M.D snMum 

[3] &) BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CIIENTELE AND CONTROI ra 

& -_ fa MURREN .... Palace Hotel des Alp 250 | . 

fe] LINE [2] waned “ S3 Hein “ “ ‘ . 950 tab — 

@ REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL & - ewe aay sae ne aso bets 

fa] AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS [5] MORG INS (V (Valais) .. e» Grand Hotel - . we 180 be —_ 

[5] fe] ! rv : , ine oe eon ote ee es - es 

fe) To SOUTH AFRICA & a e * 2. fine: t He tel in Switzerland.’ as i (‘A 

3 ‘cc The Empire’s Riviera 39 a SECRETARY, 5 P.N., Endsleigh Gardens, london, N.W.1. U 

NT 

| SPECIAL XMAS & NEW YEAR § ua 

.) ry Y 

2 TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA & The Famous Established 1000, I (A 

] at Reduced Return Fares. | 4 9 _ 

| DEC. 12th, 1924, and JAN. 9th, 1925. & GRO U S H ' = 

fe] For og ges oe pore to ihe _— ms 2 > emcee (2) 
Street ondon ; ranch Othces it outhampton, 

3 yg Fe Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and ys ae 5 BRAND WHISKY. — 
DOO Oo ooo ooo ao oe coo oooooloeoealol Pre-War Strength, 25 w.p. 

Pre-War Quality. vill be 

and 3 

pemmumnnans 2 oe “a ——— 166/- per dozen, carr. paid. oe 


educ 


Don't let the MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, par ay 4) vs 
5s. LIFE-BOAT SINK 5s. 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. sg 


for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the whole Service we NEED this year MISS KERR’S = USEFUL WOMEN P U 
1,000,000 Do everything that can be done. Pac 


contributions of 5s. each. 























In this, our centenary year, we have received up to date Branches: | ) HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANG 
496,000. PARIS CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTE 
| We must get 304 000 MORE. ITALY SHOPPING La ae 
| Will you be ‘“ One in a Million” ? SECRETARIAL WORK. 
| a ee your Lausanne CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPAN! 
CAIRO SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRE 
| 5s. TO-DAY P Manchester MAKING, TAILORING & MILLIN 
| ai —_ Pou 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEER, M.A,, j BRIGHTON st free. 
| Ilonorary Treasurer, Secretary. | Eastbourne | Prospectus and References po 











ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | ’ “CENT 756 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Rd., London, W. CG. 2. | 48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. ‘Phone: REGENT 2 























Telegrams: “ Usefuluar, Piccy, London.” 
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grpaid Classified. Adbertisements. 
_— RATES. 

99 Words (Two Lines) a? ™ 


Brery Additional 10 Words (One Line) es 
Less than 10 Words charged asa line. 





Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
pREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT.,. 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








= 





Go et, Kr. 
aeRO, TAORMINA, SICILY. —Advertiser would. be 


grateful for information enabling him to communicate with owners of small 
fumished or unfurnished, or failing that a quiet and comfortable pension,— 
0, Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


tists, 


pox 125 








Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





PY some 

greate ———— 5 a 

tema NIVERSITY OF LONDON 

sum, COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU. 

a (Constituted under a Declaration of Trust approved by the Senate.) 

Egypt, isits EXPERNAT STUDENTS preparing for the INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 

onoluly, EXAMINATIONS for the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON COMMERCE DEGREE, 

me the jdvisory Staff of Experts with the highest qualifications. a 
“series of Educational Pamphlets; Lending Library for Students; Individual 


ugh the guidance and advice; written work set and criticized. Employment. Assistance 


to Graduates. + = 
prospectils for Session 1924-5 and Enquiry Form on application to Secrctary 
Mfr, H. J. CRAWFORD, B.A.), 46 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


BOROUGH OF BOLT ON. 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT. 


cotland, 
’ Spain, 
‘onstan- 
era and 





gor NTY 


The Libraries Committee have vacancies for SENIOR ASSISTANTS in the 
Public Libraries, Salary governed by age (according to the Lancs, and Cheshire 
provincial Council Scale), particulars of which’ may be obtained on request. 
Example: Male, age 26, £180; Female, 20% less.) Candidates must have had 
practical Public Library experience, and possess Library Association Certificates, 
or their equivalent. : 

Applications, enclosing copies of not more than two recent testimonials, to be 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than October 11th. 

ARCHIBALD SPAREE, F.R.S.L., 
Chief Librarian, 





VAY 


Reference Library, Bolton, 








en ial aaa EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ie — - 
ey Public Libraries Act, 1919, 
Applications are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN. Initial salary, £250 per 
aumum, Only well-educated persons need apply. 
201 Full particulars and application forms (on receipt of stamped-addressed envelope) 


; may be obtained from 
oo County ball, Truro, F, R. PASCOE, 
. September 27th, 1924. Secretary for Education. 





250 bed NITIAL SUPPORT wanted by Fleet Street JOURNALIST 
130 beds prepared to devote his energics to organization of non-political league to fight 
180 be ress trusts. Open for lecture cngagements.—Box 1251, the Spectator, 13 Y@k Street, 
140 beds Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 

300 be 





GIRLS.—Unique Training 
Residential Hostels recom- 
Appointments Department.— 
CAREERS ASS0O- 


began FOR EDUCATED 
/ in Seeretarial Method, Six to twelve months, 
mended and posts after training secured through 

NTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ 
(ATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1, 








bam~y AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition, 
Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price: Cloth Binding 3s. 6d., 


jest free 3s, 10d. Paper Covers 2s. 6d., post free 2s, 94.—WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
MENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








Lectures, Scholarships, &ec. 





CONFERENCE arranged by a Committee of the 

Society of Friends, on “FINANCE: Industry, Unemployment and War,” 
will be held at The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire, October 24th—27th. Subjects 
and Speakers: ‘* The Present Banking System,"’ by a Banker; ‘ Nationalisation of 
Banking,” by Jas. Marlay, M.P.; ‘‘ Stabilisation,” by E. M. H. Lloyd, Esq. ; ‘* Con- 
trol of Credit,” by Major C. H. Douglas and Mrs. Victor Branford; “ Finance and 
War,” by Professor Seddy. Inclusive fees for full Course, 42s. Booking fee, 5s. 
(deducted from full fee) (37s. if booked before October 7th). Full programmes 
sud particulars from EILEEN ‘HORNE, Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








PXNIVERSITE DE GENE V BE. 


Ouverture des cours du SEMESTRE D'HIVER: lundi 27 octobre, 


Facultés; SCIENCES (y compris la Pharmacie), 
2RANC LETTRES (y compris: (a) Séminaire de francais moderne, 
ORTED (b) études de Pédagogie). 
EN. SCIENCES ECONOMIQUES ET SOCIALES (y compris l'Institut 
B des hautes études commerciales), 
PANIO’ DROIT, 
2 DRE THEOLOGIE protestante. 
LLINE MEDECINE (y compris l'Institut dentaire), 
Pour renseignements détaillés s’adresser au SECRETARIAT de l'Université, 
st free. — 


LE COMITE DE PATRONAGE DES ETUDIANTS est a la disposition des 
fudiants des leur arrivée & Geneve pour leur faciliter le séjour, 


T 256 


Nombreuses chambres et pensions 4 prix modcrcs, 








OF LONDON, KINGS 


f | NIVERSITY COLLEGE: 
A COURSE OF 

TEN PUBLIC. LECTURES, 

ILLUSTRATED BY LANTERN’ SLIDES, 


on 
A SUMMARY OF ANCIENT ABT, 
By PROFESSOR PERCY DEARMER, 
On Tuesdays, at 5:30 p.m. 


1924, 
October 7th e+. The Origins of Art. 
October 14th «- The Eras of Egypt. 
October 21st e+ Aegean or Mediterranean Art : 
October 28th + Early Greek Art. 
November 4th .. Greek Architecture. 
November llth .. The Age of Pheidias. 
November 18th The Age of Praxiteles. 
November 25th .. Hellenistic Art. 
December 2nd .. Etruscan and Roman Art. 
December 9th .. Roman Architecture. 


Crete and Mycenm, 


Tickets for. these Lectures.can_be obtained before each Lecture outside the Great 
Hall, or between 10 and 4 at the College Oftice. 
"EE: 1s. for one Lecture, 7s. 6d. for the Course of Ten. 
5S. T. SHOVELTON, 
Secretary. 


we YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
PARIS—New York. (Italy—Dec,; to April.) Professional art training— 
Interior Architecture and Decorating; Theatre and Costume Design: Illustrative 
Advertising; Period Research; Teachers Training; Special lectures: Inquiries 
solicited. Sessions whole year.—Address : SECRETARY, 9 Place des Vosges, Paris, 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

4 TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For iniormation concerning Scholarships. Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss EK. E. LAWRENCE, 

















Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


| Spee oy MAWR, Abergele, N. Wales. Boarding School 
for Girls, situated in its own grounds of 40 acres, Sea and mountain air. 
Large playing-fields. Excellent health record. Small farm attached to the School. 
In the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared for the Entrauce 

Examinations of the Public Schools. 
Principats—The 


: LAGHOLT s0hv et, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 








Misses SALES. 


FOR 





GIRLS. 


Head-Mistreas : 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home: School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHLER. 


M RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


29 GKOSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1.  Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 











Full particulars on application 
N,. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 








S 7; MICHAEL’S BOGNOR, 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden, 
{ARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has a branch School 


for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic 


Science, Large grounds with golf, 


ae ee eee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


\ ER £WO RF SB. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev, J. D, JONES, M.A., D.D, 
Principal: Miss M, DAVIE, L.A., London, 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entranee Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, 


st ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 





“ Watford 616.” 





Road, 
Ltd. 


sjournemouth, 





SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress :—Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T,.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Yees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Loundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 











Bovs Schools and Colleges. 


ING EDWARD V ‘ 
BURY ST. EDMUND’'S. 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 
Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O,.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training, 
Fees, £22 per term, 
Head-Master: J.M. WAbDMORE, M.A., Oxon, 


QLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY 
FOUNDED 1563. 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





SCHOOL, 
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eR EEE. SC RO OC bb» 


TRINITY, JERSKY—C HANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sm JESSE BOOT, Br., 


FOUNDERS : Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST De 
BRATH, K.c.B., €.1."., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOTS, Esq., 51k 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.C.LB., AND THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH. 

HEAD-Master: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., P.C.S, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF, 
The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 


Every modern convenierice. ~ Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. — ’ 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORGAN-SMITH. 
ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming lath, 


ful climate, healthy situation. 








O.T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the NEAD- 
: MASTER, 
YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. — Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
for prospectus write to Rev. W. F. ao RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V, PLUM, M.A. 


ARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL (North Eastern County 
School), BARNARD CASTLE. Healthy and beautiful district, 230 
Boarde rs, 70 Day-Boys, Special Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Com- 
mercial subjects. Moderate and inclusive fees, Preparatory School for younger 
boys. For prospectus apply to the Bursar, 


rR HE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 

of Junior and Senior Schools. These provide education for boys from 
five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &e. boarding 
House Master, FE. Sparham, b.A.(Hons.), Cantab. (College blue, Cricket and 
Football), idinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the 
country.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, 


Kdinburgh. 
VHURCHER’S Reon gy, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
4 Head-Master, F. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S8. (late of Oundle School). Fees, 


5 3s. 10d. per term.— Ali applic: ations to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


Private Tuition, Kr. 


wt AMMERING Successfully Treated.— Resident and Daily Pupils. 
kK —W Write ‘Mr. A.C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, W.C.1, Est, 1905, 





























Scholastic Agencies. 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOM® SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBLTAS, THRING & CO.,, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Educational Agents, Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE 


{CHOOLS Information and 
S advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 


Re ue nt 4926, 


TO PARENTS, 
carefully considered 





+ aaliaalinaiaasi 


memes 
([XREWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of My 


rienced .clerk, late London Universit MSs 
Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. si - per 1,069 Words 


———— 








Foreign. 


V ILLA BIENVENNE— LAUSANNE 

SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING SCHOOL 
French. Modern languages, Art, Lite rature, 
Highest references. Principal, Miss RUFER. 
‘ ENEVA.—School .for Girls, Champel, 
I Principals: Miss CUTHBERT PoTTs and Mile, 
open-air life. Through study of Languages, Music, 
situated. Highest references from. British parents. 
ARISIAN SCHOOL of FRENCH. Conversation an 
Pronunciation taught Ba the FRENCH METHOD. 

ment to 12 Orchard Street, W. 


Gotels, Wydros, ec. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (cratig) 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Asgocigt 


, St. George's House, 








CHAN 

LBL, 

FOR GIRLS. Specie ADR 
Domestic Science Classes = < 
S' Ort fron ‘lane 
is Chemin Lacomp 
SCHMIDT, Liberal ew " 
Art, &c. H use in 








1 comes 
Write for canes 


————S 











of I 
ion, Ly 


I 


P.R.H.A., Ltd. 193 Regent Street, 


@ours, X&c. 


OoORLD TOUR DE L U Xy 
Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MAL AY, JAVA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII, AMERICA, 
N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Parties leaving London on October 17th and January 2nd, 
Also Tour de Luxe to INDIA, BURMA. CEYLON, OCTOBER Iti 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, §.B. 19, 


W. 1, 
——=—:1 











with 








TOURS 
found on pa. 


VURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED 


and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be 8 8 479 ant 4°, 

















Miscellaneous. 
‘AD .8 8 SS r US & PAINT 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 coloy 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior de oration, 
For — - and a write— 
ALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11, 
t AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Am 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original wox 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WAKD, 57 Mortimer Ste 
London, W.1. 
x ” ‘a ’ , r ry T y " , 
THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR 


BY POST from Makers, Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for comion 





and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices free,—Dept. 27, Athcenic Mills, Hawick 
Scotland. 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS 
COSTUMES, &c,, guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or sn 


garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. 4 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. New clothes also mad 


\ RTIFMIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vale 
t assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, lis, « 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, pam 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke 
or othe ow Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 

CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


‘OCKROACH ES exterminated by “ Blattis.” 





Fstd. 1850. 





Simple, safe ant 








nn hl ’ occupation at home and abroad. pleasant to use. Cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when &. Howat 
AREERBS. Write for free booklets ‘ON THE CHOICE OF A F.Z.S., by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, ls, @ 
SCHOOL" and * ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREBR.’ 2s. Sd., 58., post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, « 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and : through vour Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches 
Y{CHOOLS ror BOYS anpb SiELE 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKVSARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, K.C. 4 


Authors, Opypetvriting, Kc. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, EC. 


A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and sublic ity 


work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—W a for particulars 














Doctor's Commons 











and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 
EST CENTRAL TYPEWRITI NG “OFFICE. 
Mrs, M. C, CHAMI NEYS, Miss E. HARVEY. Telephone: Museum 1113, 
Typewritins in all its Branches, Dopi ating, Shorthan’, ‘irans!ations, A‘co nts 
written up. Tera s Moderate.—11 HARY SPREE!, BLOOMSBURY, W.C.1 
‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, 


real training. 
13 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 


Ithustrated booklet free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 


_ es LRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 








Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C.1 
UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 
Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs.—Mr. A. H. STOCK WELL 
Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Est. 189: 





te YPEWRITLNG, Is. 1,000 wds. Carbon, 3d. 
Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’, 
Estab. 1909.—-EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 
M*: TYPEWRILTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
1,006 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000. Translations, Duplies ane. 
—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Koad, Wandsworth Common, Loudon, 38,W. 


Redue tion quantity. 








| 








Ss" ANDREW’ S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL ‘DISEASES 
NORTHAMPTON, 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQU ESS OF EXETER, 
This Legistered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVA TE PATIENTS o th 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. ‘The Hospital, its branche (i 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Vile 
are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F. M.D. 
Telephone: No. 56, "Medical Superintendent 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by aa, nt on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W.! 
Telephone: Langham 182 


EARLY DELIVERY 
OF NEWSPAPERS 


is best assured by leaving your order at the 
nearest branch of W. H. Smith & Son. The 
W.HLS. newsboy will be at your door promptly 
every morning to deliver any newspaper you may 
desire. At the W.H.S. branch—be it shop or 
stall—magazines, periodicals, trade and technical 
journals, etc., are also available immediately on 
publication. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: a HOUSE, LONDON, = 


PARIS] 250 Branches 


C.M.G., CBE 





RAMBAUT, M.A., 
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Why did Joffre threaten to 









commit Suicide? 














HE late LORD BERTIE explains this 

incident in the pages of his private War 

Diary and also throws light on many 
phases of the Great War which have hitherto 
been obscure. 


Extracts from this diary, which is really 
an astonishing 


SECRET HISTORY 
of the GREAT WAR 


will be published serially in the “Morning 
Post,” beginning on Monday, October 6th. 


The diary was written without thought of 
publication by the late Lord Bertie, British 
Ambassador in Paris from 1905 to 1918, and 
it records events and views with unrestrained 
candour. 


Don’t fail to read these piquant 
revelations of the Great War. 


BEGINNING MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 6th 


The ‘ 
Mornin 
Post 
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SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 
forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 
and Race Series, published by the ~ y of the 6d. Monthly 


Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” 


weakness or prejudice, and can: 
other kind of | 

WISE WEDLOCK _ 6s. 9d. 
The only reliable Volume on 
Birth Control. 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
THE REALITIES OF 
MARRIAGE 6s. 9d. 


A Book of Guidance for Adults. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 


(Illustrated), 10s. 6d. 
The only authentic edition, 
By Dr. R . TRALL 

MANHOOD 3s. 


The Facts of Life presented to 


Men. 
By ‘CHARLES THOMPSON 
MATRIMONY 3s. 


The Truth about Marriage. 
By MONA BAIRD 


WOMANHOOD 3s. 
The Facts of Life for Women. 
By MONA BAIRD 
GIRLHOOD 3s. 
ba Facts of Life presented to 
iirls 


By MONA BAIRD 


he books do not pander to 
10t possibly be comfused with the 


iterature sold in certain quarters. 


BOYHOOD 3s. 
The Facts of Life presented to 


Boys. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


HOW TO LOVE 3s. 


The Art of Courtship ‘and 
Marriage. 
By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 


YOUTH AND 
MAIDENHOOD 3s. 


or Sex Knowledge for Young 
People. 
By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 


THE LURE OF LOVE _ 3s. 
A Psychological Manual for 
Future Brides and Benedicts. 
By Dr. ROBERTSON 
WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 
THE VEIL AND 
THE VISION 8s. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
Of absorbing human interest. 
The most unusual novel ever 
published. 


Special offer: The complete library ve 12 books for 49/-. 


Each price includes pes stage and a 


copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


Specimen copy ef “ Health and 


post f 


Efficiency” and Book Catalogue 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 





{ REPORT TO 


SECOND GENERAL 
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ASSEMBLY ON THE WORK 
OF THE COUNCIL. 3s. 6a. net. |= 


= COMMUNICATIONS 
1 Vol. I. MARITIME PORTS. es 
=| Vol. I. RECORDS AN 
A COMPLETE LIST OF LEAGUE PUBLICATIONS 


— “CONSTABLE AND CO. LTD. . : 
zi Mi i i10- 12 ORANGE ST. W dies 2) dadal Ailes 


THE FIFTH |- 


ii 
| 
\ 


CONFERENCE ON 
AND TRANSIT. 


D TEXTS. 3s. 6d. net. 


REQUEST. 





nT] 





2. Separate departments 
and bookbinding 

3. We supe rintend the upkeep, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4 We maintain a literary servi 


gives imm>iiae and intelligent 


350 Oxford St., 








A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


books, second-hand and rare books, book- plates, 


ce bureau. 


§. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 





for beautifully bound 


classification, cataloguing, 


London, W.1 

















IF ANY DIFFICULTY is experienced 


SPECTATOR, please communicate 


caution against future disappointment a regular order should be placed 


with a newsagent. 


in obtaining a copy of THE |} 
with the Publisher. As a pre- 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Met 
will receive regularly their Illustrated « Rane 


THE PAID PIPER 
By C. S. FORESTER, Author of “A Pawn ! 
Kings.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. we Sa 
In this book Mr. Forester has evolved a very human 
character in Cardinal, the tramp, who relates, in a Series 


of linked episodes, his surprising adventures in Various 
parts of the world. 


FAIR DAUGHTERS 
3y. ANNA HURST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
The story of a father and his*three beautiful days ghters, 
and the problem of their relations together, 


REAL STUFF 
sy KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. Crow 
8vo. 7s. Od. net. 
A charming novel of domestic life. 


|. ENCOUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS 

| By E. V. LUCAS. With 6 Illustrations by Frove 

| Reynotps, RI. F'’cap. 8vo. , 6s. net. 

| A new collection of Essays and Episodes, chiefly contrj- 
buted to Punch during the past twelve months. 


|THE SAME STAR: A Comedy in Three Act 
| 














“Cn and yoy 
cement List 
Se 











3y E. V. LUCAS. F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
With this book Mr. Lucas makes his bow as a dramatist, 
It is a comedy of the course of the true love above stairs 
and below. 


SKILL IN WORK AND PLAY 

















| By T. H. PEAR, Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Manchester. With 2 Plates and § 
Diagrams. Crown S8vo. 4s. net. 


1 


This book expounds some important problems in 
attainment of muscular skill. 


SELECTIONS FROM MATTHEW 
ARNOLD’S POETRY 


| Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. E. C 
HOUGHTON. F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM MATTHEW 
ARNOLD’S PROSE 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by D. C¢ 
SOMERVELL. [F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SAPPHO AND THE ISLAND OF LESBOS 


By MARY MILLS PATRICK, Ph.D., LL.D. Second 
Edition, revised. F’cap. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book places the life of the famous poctess in an 
historical setting, amid the customs and manners of 
her age. 
| PROBLEMS OF LIFE | 
By L. TROTZKY. Authorised translation by 
Z. VeNGEROVA. With an Introduction by N. Munsky, 
and a Portrait. Crown &vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

This remarkable book, by the famous Soviet Commissar 
for War, deals with the interests, duties and morals ot | 
daily life. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. | 
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Foyle’s Special Offer 


The Works of Rabelais. Mertens % 





vision by Alired Wallis. With Reproductic i } yravure of 
Engravings. 5 vols. Crown S8vo. Cloth. Publis shed 25, net, A # 
sets offered, as new, at 15/9 post free. 

> ° " The Complete Works as revised t 
The Popular Dickens.  5)'5.5° in 1867-8, in 22. vol 
type, with frontispiece and decorative title page, feap, Svo. (Jin. x 42m 
cloth boards. Last few sets offered, brand new, for £2/15/0; postage 

Either of above sent on approval. Mention Ofer ¢ 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT ! ! Foyle’s ean supply it. Ment 
requirements. Twenty-one Departmental Catalogu issued, Any Gt 


logue sent post free. Books sent on appt al. 


THAT BOOK YOU DO NOT WANT!  Poyle’s will by 


—a single volume up to a library 





FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.? 
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CARLYLE TO “THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION” 


(1826—1837). 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON. 


With 7 plates, 15/- net. 


The Publisher's description of the book on the dust-cover 
(or jacieet):— 


“The first volume of Mr. Wilson's Life of Carlyle (see back 
of jacket) was immediately acclaimed as one of the great 
biographies in the English language. The~present volume 
sustains, and even excels, the interest of the first. In it we 
are shown how Carlyle is led into writing Sartor Resartus and 
The French Revolution. His advanced opinions on religion 
and politics are doing him much harm in the literary world. 
Mrs. Carlyle appears at her best, the right sort of wife fora 
prophet. Like a Greek tragedy, his life evolves with all the 


inevitability of fate.” 


The bach of the cover is di voted fo the former volume, which 
is described thus :— 


CARLYLE TILL MARRIAGE 
(1795—1826). 
With 5 illustrations, 15/- net. 


“The first volume of Mr. Wilson's Life of Carlyle was 
published in the autumn of 1923, and was at once accorded a 
place among the great biographies of the language, worthy to 
rank with Lucas’ Life of Lamb. and Festing Jones’ Life of 
Samuel Butler, second only to Boswell'’s immortal Life of 
Johnson. In the first volume there are three main threads to be 
disentangled by the author: the formation of Carlyle’s 
philosophy, his courtship of Jane Welsh, and the swelling 
undertone of a dyspepsia soon to grow chronic.” 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 
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Oxford Books 


Restoration Comedy, 1660—1720 


By BONAMY DOBREE. A brilliant study of the subject 
with a detailed examination of the works of the seven 


greatest dramatic authors of the Restoration. 6s. net. 


J se 66 of ee 1 f » nein 0 
r has call i book of the week. 


The Swallow-Book 

By ERNST’ TOLLER. An English version by ASHLEY 
Dukes of Das Schwalbenbuch, by the author of “The 
Machine Wreckers” and “ Masses and Man.” 2s. 6d. net. 


The Second Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians 
A Study in Translations and an Interpretation, 


y WILFRED H. ISAACS. Cloth 3s. 6d. net; paper, 


+ . . 
The Psychology of Religion 
By W. B. SELBIE, M:A., D.D. This volume is the first 
of a series of Oxford Handbooks of Theology, edited by 
the Right Rey. the Lorp Bisnop or GLoucestrer. 12s, 6d 
net. 


The Falkland Islands 


By V. F. BOYSON. With Notes on the Natural History 


by Rupert VALLENTIN. This book gives the first full 
account of this remote colony. With folding map, plans, 


and thirty-one illustrations. 15s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LEAVES FROM THE “ GOLDEN 


Tm 99 
BOUGH. , 
Culled by LADY FRAZER. With 16 page Iilus- 
trations by H. M. Brock. 8yo. 10s. 6d net. 

Lady Frazer has in this work selected from the books 
of “The Golden Bough” such passages as are likely to 
appeal to the young. The aim she has kept before her, 
she states, has been not to teach, but to amuse, to please. 


ANCIENT HUNTERS and their Modern 
Representatives. 
By W. J. SOLLAS, Sc.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. 
With 370 Illustrations. 733 pp. Svo. 25s. net. 
The Illustrated London News: “There is no more 
lucid story of Homo Sapiens and his predecessors, who 
are examined and re-examined, classified and compared, 
and so brilliantly, so convincingly, reconstructed that 


they leap to the eye and are retained by the brain.” 


THE OLD LADIES. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Large-paper. Limited to 250 copies. Demy 8vo. 


18s. net. | Oct. 7. 














NEW POCKET EDITION. 

THE NOVELS OF HUGH WALPOLE. 
Feap 8vo. In Cloth and Leather bindings. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 

Oct. 7. Oct, 22. 
THe. CATHEDRAL Marapick AT Forty 
TForTITUDE Mr. PERRIN AND 

Mr. TRAILL 





PIDERGC Ny ANGER 
PIPERS AND A. DANCER. 
By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Graphic: “It is not casy to do justice in 
short space to a book of this rich quality, but if it were 
only for the descriptions of China it would still. haunt 
the memory for years. Stella Benson not only has 
genius, she knows how to control it.” 








CHRISTUS VERITAS. 
An_ Essay. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, D.Litt, Bishop of Manchester. 8vo. 
10s. net. [Oct. 10. 

This book is a sequel, or rather a companion, to 

“Mens Creatrix.” The earlier book was mainly 

philosophical in its aim; this is mainly theological 


BERNARD BOSANQUET: A_ Short 
Account of his Life. 


By HELEN BOSANQUET. Illustrated. Extra 
crown Svo. 6s. net. 














MEN AND THOUGHT IN ANCIENT 


INDIA. 
By RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A, Ph.D, 


Professor and Head of the Department of Indian 














History, Lucknow University With Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

** Send for Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List, 
post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 
































Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 


Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 
Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair llow to Free the 
Hair-follicles from Scurf Accumulations. The Cause and Ctre 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules. for self- 


applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. post fre from 
J. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 
; ’Ph 4 


one Victoria 2215. 
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MARTIN HOPKINSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, | 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Just Issued. 
1700 MILES IN OPEN BOATS: THE STORY OF THE LOSS OF THE gg 


TREVESSA IN THE INDIAN OCEAN, AND THE VOYAGE OF HER BOATS TO SAFETY. BY CECIL FOSTER, 
Master Mariner, Captain of the s.s. ‘‘ Trevessa.’’ Demy 8vo. Cloth. With many Illustrations and Three Charts. tos, 6d. net 
Worthy to rank with old Hakluyt’s “ Principal Voyages of the English Nation.” It is a detailed and mvincing 
record of an unprecedented achievement.’—Daily Express. 8 
“ Still, all this would not ke enough of itself to justify a kook. . . . But the book by the Master of a cargo ste amer 
is a model for young novelists who are impelled to tell the world what life is.’.—Weekly Westminster. , — 
Ready. 
A HANDBOOK OF GARDEN IRISES. By w. R. DYKES, MA. 1.-¢s-l.., Secretary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Author of ‘The Genus Iris.” With 24 Full-page Plates from Drawings py 
MISS E. KAYE. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. ’ 














‘ All lovers of gardens and of the Iris—one of the best of all garden flowers—will welcome his present book, for it A 
is written for the practical gardener. . . . Contains just the right amount of botanical information and gives the most 
valuable descriptions of the different species and varieties and of their special requirements.”—Naiicn and Athenceum, 
Just Issued, Uniform with the Foregoing. | 
A HANDBOOK OF CROCUS AND COLCHICUM FOR GARDENERS. BY 
i. A. BOWLES, M.A., V.M.H., F.L.S. With 24 Full-page Plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. | 


The object of this volume is to furnish descriptions of the known species, hybrids, and varieties, and to give to the 
gardening public the experience gained during thirty years of collecting, cultivating, and raising seedlings. 
In the Press. 


ISLANDS, WEST INDIAN AND EGEAN., BY SIR ARTHUR SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.RS. Tor 





Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net, 5 
: I 
Ready Shorily. Ls 
FROM SOCIALISM TO FASCISM. BY IVANOE BONOMI, sometime Prime Minister of " 
Italy. Translated from the Italian by JOHN MURRAY. The events of recent years in Italy, a dramatic epitome of the , 
world’s post-War troubles, are of real interest to British readers. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. rn 
In the Press. as 
THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. BbYJ.7T.GREIN. With a Preface by G. K. CHESTERTON, "I 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 15s. net. Vivid studies of the prominent personalities and problems of the present-day theatre. 
Ready Shortly. ' 
LABOUR’S MONEY. BY RICHARD BOECKEL. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
An interesting study of Trade Union development in the United States, showing how the judicious use of Trade Union D 
funds can not only promote the best interests of the Trade Unionists, but also develop the general trade of the country, 
Ready. Por 
THE TEACHING OF AMEN-EM-APT, SON OF KANEKHT, TEE 0 
Lgyptian Hieroglyphic Text, and an English Translation, etc. BY SIR EF. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., D.Litt., F.S.A., some A | 
time Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. Demy 8vo. With 8 Collotype Plates and a number 
of other illustrations. Cloth. 25s. net. 
“Among the greatest of these treasures (the papyri secured for.the British Museum) must ke reckoned the long roll of 300 
the Teaching of Amen-em-Apt, son of Kanekht. . . . But the outstanding feature of the Teaching of Amen-cm-Apt T 
for the world at large undoubtedly is its connexion with the Biblical proverbs. Sir Ernest Budge remarks on \ 
the similarity of one or two passages to verses of the Proverbs of Solomon. Dr. Erman . . . has traced not only \\ 
similarity, but derivation. . . . It has long been recognized that the Book of Proverbs is composite. Now for tke first iM 
time we can point to one source definitely, a foreign source and one that bears the name of its author.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. Fic 
THE NEW ALDINE LIBRARY. A 
“Specimens of what can be done at a moderate price in the way of publishing books with beautiful type on good Fin: 
paper with simple but effective binding.’”—Oxford Magazine. T! 
New Volume Just Issued. 
IV. THE EGYPT OF HERODOTUS, BEING THE SECOND BOOK, [ur 
ENTITLED EUTERPE, of the History in the English version of the late PROFESSOR GEORGE RAWLINSON. With — 


a Preface and Notes by FE. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. Royal 8vo. (94x 6} inches). Rag paper. Ingres hand-made paper 
boards, canvas back, headband, silk marker, gilt. 18s. net. Whole natural grain goat vellum, 35s. net. 

Ready this Month. 

V. THE OLD ENGLISH GARDEN ING BOOKS. | with Collotype Plates reproducing Illustrations, 
and Plans of Small Gardens, Knot Gardens, Mazes, and a Bowling Green, and a Bibliography. BY ELEANOUR SINCLAIR = 
ROHDE. Author of ‘A Garden of Herbs,’ &c. Parchment paper. Ingres hand-made paper boards, canvas back, 
headband, silk marker and gilt top. 15s. net. In whole natural grain goat vellum, 31s. 6d. net. 

Previously Issued Volumes. 

I. THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
in the final Copyright Translation of GEORGE LONG. Rubricated throughout in blue. Boards, 10s. 6d. net. nr 
Whole natural grain goat vellum. 27s. 6d. net. _ 


If. THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, WITH A _ LATIN 


TRANSLATION by ALFRED THOMAS BARTON. Edited with a Preparatory Note by JOHN HARROWER. Pp 
Boards. 18s. net. Whole vellum. 35s. net. they 
Ill. VALOUR AND VISION, AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE WAR, 1914-1918, Rus 
BY JACQUELINE TROTTER. Large paper edition. Boards. 15s. net. Whole vellum. 31s. 6d. net, (the 





| VALOUR AND VISION: POEMS OF THE WAR, COLLECTED AND EDITED dh 
BY JACQUELINE T. TROTTER. A New Edition, including the work of nearly 100 authors. Large crown 8yo. Red a8 
cloth, gilt, with a special binding design. 7s. 6d. net. ‘ ‘ spite 

“We may say quite briefly that this is by far the best of all the war anthologies we have seen. . . . We recommend Cabi; 
without qualification.’”—The London Mercury. in 





14 HENRIETTA SIREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. Prim 
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